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ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
_ . Will close on the 80th of September. 
Admission daily, EXCEPT WEDNESDAYS, from 10 a.m. to 


6 p.m., ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS HALF-A- 
CROWN. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
: EXHIBITION of 1872. 

Musical Instruments in the {nternational Exhibition of 1872— 
Trades interested in Musical Instraments—Selected Specimens 
of which will be exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General 
Rules at the present year’s Exhibition, or by written application 
to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 








HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
_ 8ST. GEORGE'S HALL, REGENT STREET. 
Instituted for Amateurs and Professional Students in Music. 
The next Term will commence on MONDAY, Oct. 2. 
_ _ Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus Doc. 
Singing: Signori Garcia, Lablache, J. Barnett, Bevignani, 
Ciabatta, Travente, H. Gear, Rubini, and Schira. 
Pianoforte: Dr. Wylde, Mr. John fF. Barnett, Mr. C. K. 
Salaman, Herr Wenseler, Herr Lehmeyer, and Herr Ganz. 
Harp: Herr Oberthur and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
For the names of the other masters vide Prospectus, 
Fee £5 5s. per Term, Three Terms in a year. 
The days for admission of new Students are Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, and Thursday, Sept. 28, ‘ 
4, Langham-place. §. R. Witxrnson, Sec. 


} Ant fi LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman. 

Complete success of the new play, Fanchette, The Will 0’ The 
Wisp, which, with its beautiful svenery, characteristic cos- 
tumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is universally 
pronounced one of the most charming productions that has ever 
graced the London stage.—THIS EVENING. at 7 o'clock, 
BAMBOOZLING: Mr Charles Warner. At 8, FANCHETTE, 
THE WILL O’ THE WISP: characters by Miss Isabel Bateman 
(her fourth appearance), Miss G. Pauncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; 
Mr. H. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene 
is Jaid in Brittany, and illustrated by views of the homestead of 
a wealthy farmer ; rocky glade, with mountain stream and 
exterior of the witch hut.; rural landscape ; public square in the 
Breton village, decorated for the celebration of the Saint’s day ; 





a village street; rustic fountain; and distant landscape. Con- 
cluding with TWICE KILLED: Mr. George Belmore. Doors 


open at 6.30, commence at 7. 


Box-office open under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. Griffiths. 





N ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M R. JOHN RHODES | eg Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopss, Croypon, 8. 








ANTED an ASSISTANT for a Music se 
in London. State last situation and salary required. 
Apply by letter only to J, M., 43, Cranbourne-street, W.C. 





i Nee MUSICSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.—Wanted 

a competent Assistant as salesman, book-keeper, and to 
have the entire charge of the sheet music in one of the largest 
cities in the North of England. Apply, A. Z., Messrs. 
Hutchings & Romer, Conduit-street, London. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To. be had 
thro all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grye.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
a Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Heck, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/:, 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genuine. 
Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By OC. A.M. W.., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J, T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, © W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


” 
” 








Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
“PF WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
resent attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Witttam J, Inoxs, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 
LIondon; J. T. Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Just Published, 


LETT Y 
THE BASKET MAKER. 
COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


M. W. BALFE. 


} 


- IDEON,” the new 

J CUsINs. 
boards, 6s 
The Wind parts can be hired. 
published separately. 


ORATORIO, by W. G. 
) Pianoforte score, octavo, 4s, nett; in cloth 
Chorus and Stringed Instrument parts printed. 
All the favourite Vocal pieces 
Lampoaun Cock & Co., 68, New Bond- 


street ; and Cramsr, Woon & Co. 


Now ready, No. 21 of 


ILLUSTRATED 


HE 


REVIEW. 


= Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 


CONTE 


Memoir and Portrait of Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart. 

Leaping ARTICLES: 
About Holidays. 
The Grand Style—Part U1. 
Newspapers. 
Revirws: 

Knight’s Supplement to the 

English Cyclopadia. 


) McColl’s The Ober-Ammergau 


Passion Play. 
Alexander's The Divine Death : 
a Sermon. 
Wrizht’s 
Nature. 
Notes on some Pictures in the 
Koyal Aeademy. 
School Life at Winchester Col- 
lege ; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gleanings from 








NTS: 

Revinws: ‘continued 

Mazzini's The War and the 
Commune. 

Lives of the English Saints, 
No. 1. St. Augustine, 

Meleod’s The Second Book of 
Dryden's Xneid of Virgil. 

Jerroli’s The Best of all Good 
Company—No, II, 

Brown's The Tabernacle; its 
Priests and its Services, (2 
Tilustratiens.) 

Reports and Papers Read at the 
Meetings of various Archi- 
tectural Societies during the 
Year 1870. (Illustrated.) 

Norman’s The Schoolmaster’s 
Drill Assis‘ant. 

tecent Poetry. . 

Hiamilton’s Poems, Essays, and 





———-<——— 
s. ad. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet ee es es « & 0 
No. 1. Prologue Ae oe oe 40 
2. Juntroduction and Chorus .. ae oe i. es 
3. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. es 26 40 
4. Quartet and Chorus, “Is it thus, sir?” | Oxv® 
5. Cavatina (Letty), *‘ With dance and song” . 8 0 
5}. The same, one note lower (in B fl»t) es a -® 
6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), ‘‘ Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” .. a ee oe - 4 0 
7. Dance and Chorus, * How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. as es oe ae 3.0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘’Tis surely an illusion” 40 
9, Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song Herman), “ Yaw—aw” .. re 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the . 
sea” .. ee +e oe ee ee oie 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round 
ar se os oa a os — 
12. Duet (Countess and Herman), ‘‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” = a es Se - 8 0 
13. Recit. and Song (Lunastro). “‘ What sorrow dark 
and denger wait” .. os +s oé 5 we 
18}. The same, in treble cleff{in F) .. ~ - 
14. Song, ‘‘ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), “ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted” ol ; «8 
15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. wn ee oe 8 0 
15}. Also one note lower (in E flat) eS 04 « 84 
16. Song, ‘Two gifts” (Count), “‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” . pe oe et @ 
16}. Also two n«tes lower (in B flat) ‘ +3 «= 8 8 
17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” oil 4 0 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet .. os oe F * oo 4 0 
20. The Magyar Dance .. oe oe a og: ae 
21, Finale, ‘‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” i as ee 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 2s, 


LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS — 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 


£ ad. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Barer 220 
JOAN OF ARC oe ws ee - o, a 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES oe 220 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS an 110 
KEviANTHE ee ) os ” ark ik © 
DIADESTE .. e ov va os ah 
FALSTAFF .. ee ae oe 9 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE .. ” —— SB 
LETTY e ¥e e sh oe 
LA CTIRCASSIENNE .. AUBER .. ce PUES 
DON CARLOS as - .. Sm M. Costa .. 2 2 0 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH ee .. W.V. Wattacs 2 2 0 
MARITANA ae as oe - 110 
MATILDA OF HUNGAR ee ” oo 2 RE 
LURLINE .. oe 9 * ; ‘4S ES 
FAIR ROSAMOND a .. Jonn Bannett.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLIL = “és oe re a DO 
DON GLOVANNI .. “n -» Mozart .. eS 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. Sin J. Bengvicr 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. ve «+ Dowizerti 110 
RIVAL BEAUTIES ee .. Ranvecorn .. 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR... _Doniertt de: BAGS 

(The Original English Edition.) 
ARTAXERXES .. ep .. Dr. ArxE . 018 0 
(New Edition, Edited by Jous Banyetr. ) 
OBERON ... oe a -» Werner .. ae 
ALI BABA .. ae ‘e .. Borrnsint 111 6 
LONDON: 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


Winchester Junior. (3 Illus- Sketches. 
trations.) The Magazines. Table Talk. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Mlustrations. 
London: Hovistox & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





()* THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA, by G, 
A. MACFARREN, Price One Shilling. Rupaut, Carte 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


N EW COMPOSITIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 

By GUSTAVE LANGE, Each at half-price, Postage 
| free. 

RUSTLING LEAVES. 4s, 
A MAIDEN’S DREAM. 38. 

«The Maiden’s Dreain' is arranged in a very effective style 
—showy, but easy and graceful. ‘ Rustiing Leaves’ is a very 
charming air, well worked out. ‘They will both be very 
| favourite drawing-room pieces,”— Wercester Herald, 

London: Ropart Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


i V. KORNATZKIT’S NEW PIANO MUSIC.— 
e Postage free for Half the mark: d Prices, 

Chiming May Belle. 3s. The Hunter's Horn, 4s, 

The Sokiier’s Tear. 8s. Whirling Leaves. 4s. 

Angelic Whispers. 33. Sweet Jenny Wren, 3s. 

Les Belles de Seville. 4s, Le Triomphe. 4s, 

‘*Herr Kornatzki possesses the rare faculty of adapting his 
talents to the capacity of those for whom he writes.”—Stamsord 
Mercury. His music always delights those who hear it nicely 
rendered.—Rongxt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Loudon 


‘> E FAVOURITE WALTZES of Labiteky, 
Lanner, and Strauss. Edited for the Pinzoforte by 

GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. Nos. 1 and 2, price 4s. each. 

« These favourites (unknown to many of the present generation) 

will be found most acceptable in their new and attractive 

form.” 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


i BRIGHTON. 





PIANOFORTE & -HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all:the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
theit Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 5 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & CO.'S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 


R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching te voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle and 
Siateamen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invalnable Lozenge, To 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 

















CRAMER & CO’S “* 





| 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 
“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post. Is 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 


THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


and other 


on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 


GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 28. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM,. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. 1V., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 


“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of|pos 


Meditation for every Day of the Year. 
Translated from the German. 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. dd. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 38s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d. ; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


By C. C. Sturm. 
In cloth, 63.; by 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, aud 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. EKach 10s, 6d.; by Post, lls. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parsnytertanism and [avingism, 
Vol I. On Anapartism, the Iypgreypents, and the QuaxKgns, 
Vol. LU, On Metuopism and SwepenporGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV, and V. On Romaxism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 


Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
be hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
post, 7s. 6d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, Ga, 4d. 





WORKS BY MF... CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d.{ 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


Ts. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
ls. ; by post, Is. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


Tn Paper Wrapper, price 2a. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 

\ TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 

Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 





Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the picgrephice and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.1,, F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. for the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
petite, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, echanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_——. 


> 
HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap ,poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. ‘Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
drawn expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. = ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. ; large paper Library Edition, 
78. 6d, 


I. 
YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETY{. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW.. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 


III. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
* by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETYI. Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
IV. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. ou 
| | OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by GUS- 


TAVE DORE. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, [lustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. ITlustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. ] 


vill. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 








IVES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols, 8vo. Just ready. 





(\UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


\OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
BARRY. 1 vel., crown,8vo. cae tsk. 

NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 

GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 8 vols 


ADY JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR. 


THY. 3 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M, FENN. 3 vols. 


2TH. By C.A.LEE. In 2 vols. 














NHE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 
UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
a7 Se Se et ae 
ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel, 
By SELWYN EYRE. 8 vols. 
OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


(\LD AS THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 8 vols. 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. By B, 


L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


HE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 
6s. 


INSLEY BROTHEBRBS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


—+$ 























1 vol. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 





Stood she when the stars waxed fainter 
In the dreary street: 

Neyer hand of skilful painter 
Drew a face more sweet. 

Flowers and ferns she held the rarest: 
Came she to my call— 

She herself by far the fairest 
Flower amid them all. 


Ah! poor human flower so lonely, 
What fate bid thee know 

Rough ways on thy life-path only, 
Heights of wind and snow ? 

Can the flowers that blush beside thee 
No young bloom restore ? 

Or must want and woe betide thee, 
Flower girl, evermore ? 


Poor waif in this golden city! 
Will no kind heart stoop, 

Save thee, raise thee, and take pity ? 
Let thy flower-buds droop! 

Lo! the world will praise her posies, 
Wear them one short hour. 
Souls are worth far more than roses : 
Saye her, poor frail flower! 


SavitE CLARKE. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Professor Anderson is giving a series of per- 
formances at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
assisted by his clever daughters. The Professor 
announces his intention of shortly retiring from 
public life. 

Mr. Santley and party met with a great success at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Saturday last 
at their farewell concert. The house was crowded, 
and the favourite baritone enthusiastically applauded. 
——Mr. Edward Saker, Miss Maria O’Berne, and 
other members of the Liverpool Alexandra Theatre 
have been giving performances at Blackpool—— 
Mr. Edward De Jong’s Promenade Concerts to be 
held every Saturday at the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall, are likely to prove successful. The band will 
comprise fifty performers selected from the best 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, and local orchestras, 
and as vocalists, Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mdme. 
Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and other 
well-known artists have been engaged. 





On Tuesday evening Mdme. Bodda Pyne gaye a 
Ballad Concert at the Philharmonic Rooms, South- 
ampton, assisted by Miss Emily Dones, Mdlle. An- 
netta Zuliani, Mr. Braham Nolan, and Signor Mon- 
telli, with Mr. Frank Bodda at the piano. The hall 
was well filled with a fashionable company. Mdme. 
Bodda Pyne sang a new song, “‘ Esmeralda,” by W. 
C. Levey, and was unanimously encored, and two 
ballads, ‘* Love’s Letters” and “‘ Beware,” her own 
compositions. Miss Ridgway played two musical 
sketches by Mendelssohn with great taste, while 
Mr. Ridgway, jun., R.A.M., was encored for a fine 
rendering of a valse in A flat. Mdlle. Zuliani sang 
**Meet me in tho willow glen,” and ‘The Bou- 
quetiére ;” and Miss Dones “ My Heart is sad and 
lone’? (Miss Bodda) and “The deep, deep sea.” 
To Mr. Nolan was allotted ‘‘We may be happy 
yet” and “ The Thorn,” and to Signor Montelli 
‘The Mountebank” and ‘“‘ The Wolf.” A number 
of duets, glees; &c., completed the very interesting 
program. 





The Italian Opera season commenced in Dublin 
on Monday evening, the ‘ Trovatore” being selected 
as the opening piece. The company is a tolerably 
strong one. The tenor, Signor Prudenza, made a 
favourable impression, and was honoured with two 

‘ encores. The baritone, Signor Mendioroz, laboured 
under nervonsness, but improved greatly towards 
the close of the opera. Of Malle. Tietjens it is 
sufficient to say that she showed as ever, and was 
received with all the fervour of an audience which 
joyfully hailed the reappearance of a gifted fayourite. 





The other leading cantatrici—Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini and Mdlle. Bauermeister—fully maintained 
their high reputation. The house was not well 
filled, high prices and the absence from town of 
most of the gentry militating greatly against the 
success of the season. Donizetti's ‘ Figlia del Reg- 
gimento ”’ was produced on Tuesday, Mdlle. Marimon 
taking the part of the fascinating vivandiére, whom 
she portrayed to perfection. She achieved a well- 
deserved success, and had to comply with several 
demands for encores. The other characters were 
also well sustained, Signor Vizzani, in particular, 
as Tonio, both singing and acting excellently. 





Mr. Warden announces that the New Theatre 
Royal, Belfast, will open for the season on Monday, 
Sept. 25th. On the 18th of March the last per- 
formance took place within the dingy but time- 
honoured walls of the ‘‘ Old Royal,” and it is difficult 
to conceive how, in the comparatively brief time 
which has since intervened, it was possible to erect 
such an extensive edifice as that which now rears 
its head in Arthur Square. It is undoubtedly a 
splendid building, though still half concealed by 
scaffolding. Inside all is bustle and activity, and 
no pains are being spared to ensure the convenience 
of the audience; while the decorations are to be of 
a superb description, and the stage appliances of 
the most perfect kind. The enterprise which Mr. 
Warden has displayed during his management in 
the past is to be further exemplified during the 
present season. Already engagements have been 
entered into with Miss Marriott, Miss Bateman, 
Richard Young’s Company, Mrs. John Wood, and 
the entire company of the Royal St. James’s Theatre, 
London; Mr. Joseph Eldred’s Company, Mr. H. 
Talbot, Mr. Barry Sullivan, and Miss Katharine 
Rodgers ; while negotiations are at present pending 
with the Gaiety Company, Mr: J. L. Toole, Mr. 
Shiel Barry, Catherine Lucette, and others. The 
company of Her Majesty's Italian Opera will also 
commence a five nights’ engagement here on the 
2nd of October.——At the Ulster Hall Popular Con- 
cert on Monday evening there was avery large attend- 
ance. Miss Anne Sinclair, who was warmly received 
on entering, sang ‘‘ The Jewel Song’—and being 
encored she bowed to the house. The fair vocalist 
was also encored in G. A. Macfarren’s song. ‘‘ The 
beating of my own heart,” and the Irish melody, 
‘* How dear to me the hour.” In both very hearty en- 
cores were bestowed, the former of which was re- 
sponded to with ‘‘Bid me discourse,” and the latter 
with ‘Farewell, but wheneyer you welcome the 
hour.”. Mr. F. C. Smythe was very warmly applauded 
for his execution of the aria, ‘* Lascia ch’io pianga,” 
and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.” Four selections 
were performed by the band of the 80th Regiment, 
conducted by Mr. C. Carey. All the pieces were 
warmly received. The pianoforte accompaniments 
to the songs were tastefully executed by Mrs. Robin- 
son.——On Tuesday evening the Classical Harmon- 
ists Society commenced its Winter’s work in the 
band-room of the Ulster Hall, with a large muster 
of members. Mr. Walter Newport, the conductor, 
was received with hearty applause. The rehearsal 
of the ‘* Stabat Mater’ was entered upon in prepara- 
tion for the first concert of the season, which will 


take place about the middle of November, and for | 


which a distinguished company of vocalists has been 
engaged. 





Mr. Mapleson gave his first concert of the season 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday 
afternoon last, when notwithstanding the unfayour- 
able weather, the hall was crowded in every part. 
The artists were Mdlles. Tietjens, Marimon, Colombo, 
and Fernandez and Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, Signori 
Tesseman, Agnesi, Mendioroz, and Foli, with Signor 
Li-Calsi conductor. Signor Vizzani was announced 
to appear, and should haye sung two solos and a 
duet with Mdlle. Marimon, but he did not keep his 
engagement, and, strange to say, no apology was made 
for his absence. This will not add to Signor 
Vizzani’s popularity in Liyerpool, and in future we 
would advise Mr. Mapleson to treat his audience 
with a little more courtesy if his advertised program 








is not adhered to. Mdlle. Tietjens and Mdme, 
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Trebelli both met with hearty receptions. The first- 
named lady sang Pacini’s scena ‘‘ I] soave e bel con- 
tento”’’ and the duet ‘‘ Se la vita” from “ Semiramide ” 
with Signor Agnesi with her usual power and energy. 
Mdlle. Tietjens also sang with great effect a charming 
new song by Blumenthal ‘Love the Pilgrim" and 
as an encore ‘*‘ Home, sweet home.”” Madme. Trebelli 
sang Gounod’s ‘ Quande a te lieta” with rare 
delicacy and grace, and being encored gave the 
favourite Brindisi ‘Il segreto” in incomparable 
style. Mdlle. Marimon created a great interest in 
Bellini’s ‘Com per me” from ‘ Sonnambula,” Duet 
from ‘‘ La Figlia,” and the valse ‘ Nelle Braccie ” 
Ricci. She has a lovely soprano voice and in the 
valse displayed most brilliant powers of execution. 
The latter movement was repeated in answer to 
an enthusiastic encore. Signor Foli sang ‘‘ The 
brave old oak’’ in capital style and was encored. 
The other principal items were Rossini’s ‘‘Non piu 
mesta,”’ brilliantly sung by Mdme. Trebelli; Cavatina 
“Se Romeo,” Bellini (Mdlle. Fernandez); Aria, 
‘* Sorgete,” Rossini (Signor Agnesi) ; Aria, ‘ Eri tu,” 
Verdi (Sig. Mendioroz) ; Variations, ‘‘ Al dolee canto,” 
Rode (Malle. Colombo) ; Trio, ‘* Te sol quest anima,”’ 
Verdi (Mdlle. Colombo, Signori Tesseman, and 
Mendioroz) ; and the favourite ‘‘ Dunquo io son” from 
‘* Barbiere,” very cleverly given by Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini and Signor Mendioroz, and encored._—Mr. 
Santley’s farewell concert takes place on Friday 
next when he will be assisted by the same artists 
who start with him for America the following day, 
Our great baritone is sure of a hearty and enthu- 
siastic farewell from his old friends in his native 
town.-——The first Philharmonic Subscription Con- 
cert of the season will be given on October 8rd, 
when Mdlle. Marie Marimon will make her second 
appearance in Liverpool. A concert was given in 
the small concert room, St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday 
last week, at which Mrs. Weldon, Malle. Revertegat 
Limmia and Miss Mary Crawford sang.——Mr. 
John Clarke and the London Prince of Wales Theatre 
Company are having great success in ‘ Owrs” at the 
Alexandra Theatre. ‘' Society” is announced, with 
Mr. J. Clarke and Mr. E. Saker in their original 
characters.——Mr. Sullivan’s operetta party are at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre.——"' The Great City” 
has been revived at the Amphitheatre, with Mr. 
Eldred and Mr. G. W. Anson in the principal 
characters. Mr. Anson is a very promising young 
comedian, and is very popular at the three leading 
Liverpool theatres. 











EXCURSIONS TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 





The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company have 
organised a great Excursionists’ Gala Day for 
Monday the 18th inst., when the famous Blondin is 
to take farewell of all his admirers in this 
country before he departs for Niagara, the danger- 
ous cradle of his celebrity, so to speak. Excursions 
are to run from all parts, and a multitude of special 
attractions are provided, to be added to all the 
numberless features that dignify the trystal Palace 
and make it the most delightful of all resorts. Of 
course on this occasion M. Blondin is to give certain 
special feats on the great high rope, which is to be 
stretched more than 80 feet above the terraces and 
fountains of the upper series. There is tobe a 
eomedy entertainment on the great stage in the 
centre transept; a grand orchestral concert; and 
many other incidental amusements are to be in the 
building. In the Gardens and Park there will be a 
balloon ascent, and military bands stationed at 
various points, canoe races and other aquatic 
sports on the lake, the whole water system will be 
displayed, including the great fountains, playing 
280 feet high, the water temples, cataracts, &c. 
archery, cricket, and all kinds of gala sports will 
be provided in the park. The new aquarium, 
where all the wonders of the bottom of the sea and 
of the living creatures that inhabit it may be viewed, 
will be opened. The New Exhibition of Pictures 
will be ou view. They who know the Crystal 
Palace will understand what a wonderful and con- 
stant round of fine entertainment they can partake 





of under these conditions. There will doubtless be 


one of those mighty gatherings when the town and 
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country people meet and mingle in thousands which| now. Nevertheless to apply to such productions 
of themselves make one of the most imposing and | the dignity of ‘‘ comedy,” is a misnomer. 


pleasant sights to be seen. Such gatherings under 
such circumstances are only to be seen at the 
Crystal Palace. 





THE THEATRES. 





A slight wire-drawn plot ; extravagant dialogue of 
the ‘‘conceit” order; vulgar and irrelevant inci- 
dents; gross improbability in the construction; a 
bundle of non sequiturs forming the argument: such 
is the deliberate verdict on “ Appleblossoms” when 
coolly considered, On Saturday night, whe Mr. 
Albery’s play was produced at the Vaudeville, there 
was no such thing as deliberate judgment, a furore 
was either pre-arranged, or simulated, or else the 
audience really lost their heads and gave themselves 
up to the childish impulse of the moment; at all 
events a most unreasoning demonstration of delight 
took place, and author and actors were called 


after every act, treated with wild enthusiasm, and 


“bunched” vigorously at the end. The comedy 
nevertheless remains a poor production, immeasura- 
bly below “* The Two Roses.’ It is almost defiant in 
the carelessness exhibited of reason and sequence. 
. Wehave toimagine a retired captain living somewhere 
down in Cornwall, whose son hangs about the village 
inn making love to the innkeeper’s niece. The 
uncle and a crony of his, fearing that no good will 
come to the girl out of the young gentleman's 
attentions, appeal to his father. Without asking who 
the girl is whom his son is accused of courting, the 
father flies into a dreadful rage, and turns the young 
fellow out of doors, disinheriting him to boot. 
Master Tom goes off to sea in the Royal Mary, and 
his father, the proud captain, takes up his residence 
in the village public-house, as, being a landed 
proprietor and local magnate, he is extremely likely 
to do. Act the Second shows us all the village 
cronies (including the Captain) in the bar parlour. 
It is Christmas, and 7’om Penryn has overstayed his 
leave from his ship to run down and have a look at 
the old house. Marines are forthwith despatched to 
arrest him as a deserter (!!) and his father emulates 
the virtue of Brutus and gives him up. In Act III. 
he comes back again with a wound gained honourably 
in action (query, at Dorking ?), and his father the 
proud Captain is so delighted that he forgives him ; 
and having heard that it was Jenny whom he 
‘**spooned ""—Jenny of his own favourite pot-house— 
the noble old aristocrat immediately insists on the 
marriage taking place: all of which dénouement 
happens in an apple-orchard, about the time of year 
when the blossoms are as big as oranges and the 
branches go twining in and out each other like a quick- 
set hedge, sothat no bird could fly through the orchard 
without being caught in a vet-work of boughs. This 
phenomenon of nature is appropriate in a part of the 
country where landed proprietors live in pothouses, 
and make pets of publicans’ daughters; where naval 
captains imagine the punishment for broken leave is 
death or flogging; where damsels see their lovers 
subject to indignity and misconstruction though a 
word of theirs could put matters straight; and where 
a music-hall monstrosity yelept “ the Great Baggs” 
goes about the land pasting placards on apple 
trees, on people's clothes, in fact everywhere, 
and gives dreary comic lectures in the village tavern. 
On such a farrago as this, eked out with the most 
tortuous fancies representing ‘' epigrammatic 
dialogue,” good acting is thrown away. It little 
boots that Mr. William Farren, the most courtly and 
accomplished actor of his line of parts, is the 
Captain; that Mr. David James has made a profound 
psychological study of Bob Prout, the landlord and 
fisherman ; and that Mr. Charles Fenton is equally 
successful in presenting a sea-coast type in Handsome 
Bill, a pock-marked Cyclops. It little profits that 
Miss Amy Fawsitt is the most charming exponent of 
Jenny possible. These excellences are wasted. 
The vulgarity of the piece is sufficient to swamp a 
play of twice its pretensions ; vulgarity and outraged 
probability combined make it as poor a work of art 
as the latter time has produced. But we do not 
prophesy for “ Appleblossoms” a speedy withdrawal. 
Farces in three acts have been known to run before 


Judging from the favour shown to Mr. Wills’s new 
play ‘ Hinko” up to the present time, we should 
look for a return of that taste for the German drama 
which marked our public at the beginning of the 
century. Indeed our dramatists are turning their 
attention to the foreign literature whose mines 
have not been overworked. France is somewhat 
exhausted, and has ceased to produce: Germany is 
practically fresh. Within the present week we have 
two translations from Madame Birch-Pfeiffer : 
‘“‘ Hinko” at the Queen’s, “ Fanchette” at the 
Lyceum. Both seem to have grasped public 
interest, and both are probably in forarun. Let 
us take them in order of production. 

“ Hinko” was brought out on Saturday. It isa 
powerful melodrama, of sombre colour and antique 
action ; and there was no prophesying from internal 
evidence how such a play would chime in with the 
popular humour. It might be found too gloomy, 
too romantic, too foreign, too remote from everyday 
experience, to please: on the other hand it wasa 
powerful story, well handled, and this might deter- 


mine its fate. 
for Mr. 


strong one. 
and four subsequent acts. 
Nuremberg, and the time is assigned to the year 1380. 
It opens at the house of the late Burgomaster, 
whose will is presently to be read. Much family 
dissension is caused on the discovery that half the 
estate is given to Henrico, the younger son, at 
present sojourning in Bohemia. 
has already brought from the Emperor a dowry to 
his parents, inasmuch as the Empress had given 
birth to a son and heir at the very same hour in the 
same town of Nuremberg. Dame Margaret enforces 
on her other children the justice of their father’s 
will, but all to no purpose. 
selves with rage and envy, and, together, resolve 
upon revenge, the execution of it being undertaken 
by Marquart, the elder brother, who forthwith 
journeys to Prague in company with other con- 
Their design is to draw Henrico into 
a dangerous quarrel, wherein the stern laws of 
Bohemia shall be so outraged as to make Hen- 
rico’s life forfeit to justice. 
a good-natured idle fellow, deeply in debt, and 
the favoured suitor of a Countess Blanka, whom 
King Wenzel loves. Marquart, the elder brother, 
contrives that a Bohemian named Benko shall 
insult Henrico and lead him into a quarrel. Henrico 
and Benko fight: Benko falls as dead. Marquart, 
inflaming the countrymen of Benko, who are flocking 
to the scene of the combat, declares to them that 
the death of Benko was an act of murder. 
is now pursued by an infuriated mob, led on by 
Henrico beats back those pressing 
nearest on him, but gathering numbers compel him 
to fly for his life up a neighbouring hill, King Wenzel 
while hunting, being a witness of the exciting chase. 
At last he flies to a house which turns out to be the 
headsman’s dwelling, and which is “royal sanctuary.” 
In the second act we find Henrico asleep on a couch, 
with Markitta, the headsman’s daughter, watching 
Outside 
the house are the eager, bloodthirsty multitude 
waiting for their victim. For three days only can 
he claim royal sanctuary. Markitta, tortured by 
many thoughts, tells how it is that for these three 
days he has been safe from the clutches of the 
populace. She tremblingly confesses that she is the 
Headsman’s daughter. Henrico, horrified, is eager 
to find some way of escape, but is told there is none. 
Yet, there is one means of saving his life, which 
Markitta, with much sbrinking and fear, tells him 
It is that he at once become the ‘‘ Headsmati’s 
Bond,” the pupil and successor of Steinhertz the 
Henrico for a time resolutely spurns 


spirators. 


Marquart. 


him. 


of. 


executioner. 





Markitta is in love with Henrico. 


the degradation of this alternative, but vigorously 
persuaded by Steinhertz, and goaded by rising 
passion to seek reyenge upon his persecutors, 


The ayes had it; ‘ Hinko” was 
determined good ; ‘* Hinko ” was successful. Careful 
writing and clever acting exerted their due weight ; 
Wills has to some extent improved 
on Frau Birch Pfeiffer’s dramatic version of Ludwig 
Storch’s novel; and the Queen’s company is a 
“‘ Hinko”’ is divided into a prologue 
The scene of action is 


Henrico’s birth 


They are beside them- 


This Henrico is 


Henrico 


consents. On the balcony of the Headsman’s house, 

he loudly proclaims himself to the deriding multi- 

tude as the Headsman’s Bond, and then falls 

senseless. This situation ends the second act. In 

the third we find Henrico, now known as Hinko, in 

the house of Steinhertz as the accredited ‘* Blood 

Bond.” He is thinking, now sadly, now pas- 

sionately, of his changed life. and his enforced 

separation from the woman he loves; and as yet 

ignorant of Markitta’s devotion. A _ strange 

visitor is announced. It is the King, who 

often comes in secret to Steinhertz for counsel. 

Wenzel recognises Henrico as the fugitive who 

cheated his officers of their prey, and laughs merrily 

at the remembrance. The King sends Hinko with a 

love message to Countess Blanka. Hinko, faithful 

to the trust, and remembering his own changed 

position, delivers the message coldly, and rejects 

the Countess’s temptation to be her secret love. 
But the King, having some suspicion of the former 
love, resolves to degrade Hinko in the eyes of the 
Countess, who as yet is unaware of the Blood Bond. 
The Countess has a reception this evening; her 
guests are even now waiting her presence. The 
Ying discovers himself, and mockingly jests upon 
Henrico, The Headsman enters, claims Henrico as 
his ‘‘ Blood Bond,” furthermore, as his prisoner. 
The Countess falls senseless; her guests are hor- 
rified; the King stands laughing malignantly, and 
so the fourth act is concluded. In the last act, 
which takes place in one scene, ‘‘ the Throne-room 
of the Hradschin,” the King is found resolved on 
the doom of ‘‘ Hinko.” In vain does the Headsman’s 
daughter plead on his behalf, but a more successful 
advocate appears in the person of the Dame Mar- 
garet Volkner, whom we have lost sight of since the 
prologue. She tells the astounded King that he is 
not the Emperor’s son, but her own boy. Twenty- 
six years before, whilst in a swoon, she found her 
newly-born babe had been exchanged in the cradle 
for a sickly infant. It was soon discovered by her 
that the Empress knew the fraud which had been 
practised for the sake of continuing the dynasty. 
Secrecy was implored, and the Empress enriched 
Dame Margaret, who never betrayed, the trust re- 
posed, Convinced by the statement, borne out by 
strong evidence, the King, who in his long roll of 
faults has prided himself on not including a false- 
hood, refuses to retain a title to which he finds he 
has no right. Henrico or Hinko is invested with 
the regal dignity, but when the abdicating monarch 
has given some wholesome lessons on the art of 
ruling a people, and shown that he can conquer 
himself, Henrico exclaims, ‘“ Rise twice a king,” 
and bids him reclaim his crown. Henrico is loaded 
with honours in exchange for the sovereignty he has 
rejected, and he delights King Wenzel by accepting 
Markitta, the Headsman’s daughter, as his wife, in 
token of his having no further thought of the 
Countess. Such is the story of a play improbable 
to the further bounds of extravagance, but full of 
strong situations, and marked by great romantic 
power. The mere rehearsal of the intrigue (and 
even this we can only give in outline) conveys no 
notice of the forcibleness of the play. The language 
is on a level with the dramatic situations ; the piece 
thus possesses a poetic completeness. It has the 
advantage of Hermann Vezins as the chief ex- 
ponents. Mr. Hermann Vezin, an actor of great 
ability whom the stage can ill spare, plays Henrico 
with a force and subtlety of the highest order. The 
part suits him to a nicety, and becomes in his 
hands a deeply interesting creation. Mrs. Vezin, 
whom we prefer however in the queenly réles of 
tragedy, brings her powerful intellect to bear upon 
the part of the Headsman’s daughter, and renders it 
with great earnestness and emotional variety. As 
the rough and semi-sayage King Wenzel Mr. Rignold 
is capital; the sensuality, irascibility, and under- 
lying good nature of the noble barbarian are brought 
out to the life. Mr. Ryder’s Steinhertz is, as a 
matter of course, impressive and full of vigour. 
Mrs. Billington is seen only too seldom as the 
burgomaster’s widow; and the subordinate cha- 
racters are mostly well filled. On Saturday the 
author was summoned, and succeeding audiences 
have corroborated the opinion of the first. 
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The second: German drama of the week is “‘ Fan- 
chette”’ at the Lyceum, which house opened on 
Saturday under the liberal management of Mr. 
Bateman. Originally adapted to the stage by Mdme. 
Birch Pfeiffer under the title ‘‘ Die Grille” from 
George Sand’s novel ‘La Petite Fadette,” this play 
has previously been translated into English, and, 
as ‘The Grasshopper,” ran a short time when 
the Sisters Webb performed at the Olympic. Its 
present mounting is costly; it possesses the aid of an 
excellent cast; and it is fortunate in being musically 
illustrated by Mr. Silas, who has devoted the care 
and ability of a first-rate musician to the production 
of “local colour” in the lyrical way. The scenery 
likewise is excellent. Nothing in fact has been left 
undone by Mr. Bateman to ensure a good run for 
‘* Fanchette.” Such assiduity would be worthy of a 
better play, and it certainly would go far to fortify a 
worse. Acting, music, scenery, costume (Mr. Alfred 
Thomson’s), and ballet business (Mr. John Cormack’s), 
are thoroughly up to the mark: the weakest point in 
the whole line of defence—otherwise impregnable— 
is the story of the play. This is scarcely full 
enough ; it is undoubtedly pretty and idyllic, but it 
wants body. The central figure in it is a wild 
impulsive creature—half outcast, half elf—the 
granddaughter of a reputed witch, and surnamed 
the Will o’ the Wisp. This girl, whom no soften. 
ing influences have been allowed to civilise, lives 
with the weird old woman in a squalid hut, dances 
alone in the moonlight with her own shadow, 
dresses in fantastic attire, and is altogether “ un- 
canny.” The progress of the play shows the effect 
on this nature of a pure love. Fanchette becomes 
enamoured of a young peasant, and through this 
passion becomes humanised. The love ig re- 
turned by the peasant, Landry, who for 
Fanchette’s sake jilts a village beauty, Madelon. 
Doubts however’ interfere with the . smooth 
course of this affection, and the agony of 
Fanchette, when at the termination of the second 
act she believes herself deserted, afforded Miss 
Isabella Bateman good opportunity for emotional 
display, wherein indeed her forte lies. She is an 
actress of decided ability, whose youthful grace 
belies the underlying force and fervour of her 
acting. Extreme sensitiveness and mobility of 
expression make up the charm of her acting, and 
with additional practice we think she will make an 
artist of high rank. The third act is devoted to 
the removal of the obstacles to Fanchette’s union 
with Landry. The old witch has died and left a 
fortune, which enables Landry to purchase im- 
munity from the conscription. The other characters 
beside Fanchette are rather shadowy, and the plot 
generally lacks incident; but Miss Bateman’s acting 
is a strong point, and Mr. Belmore, as Landry's 
brother, Mr. Irving as the hero himself, and Mr. 
Addison as Father Barbeau make an exceedingly 
effective cast. There is not much in the old witch’s 
part, but Miss G. Pauncefort discharges her task to 
the best of her ability. We must not omit to notice 
the extreme comfort and prettiness of the new 
arrangements in the Lyceum auditorium. 

Dr. Westland Marston’s ‘‘ Donna Diana" has 
been revived at the Gaiety with Mr. W. Rigneld 
and Miss Ada Cavendish in the parts originally 
filled by Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. The acting, 
especially of the lady, is very pleasant and praise- 
worthy. Her spirit and gaiety are in as good keep- 
ing as her tenderness when the time comes to 
reveal the latter quality. Mr. Rignold looks 
and acts the lover to the life, and fulfils the author’s 
intention. The courtier Perin is well filled by Mr. 
J.G. Taylor, and Misses Constance Loseby, Love, 
and Tremaine, help to fill the cast. ‘Donna 
Diana” is for the present followed by Offenbach’s 
“Grand Duchesse,” in which Miss Julia Matthews 
appears ; and in a few days a new operatic extrava- 


ganza on the subject of ‘ Cinderella” will be pro- | 


duced here, the book being written by Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, with original music by M. Emile Jonas. 

The Haymarket re-opened on Monday when Mr. 
Sothern re-appeared both in -Mr. Byron’s comedy 
‘‘An English Gentleman,” and in the after-piece, 
“Not If I Know It.” 


Making,” of which Miss Fanny Wright is the life 


The farce of ‘ Mischicf | Frida: 


and soul, also forms a portion of the Bill, which will 
soon be altered by the re-introduction of ‘ Our 
American Cousin” preparatory to Mr. Sothern’s 
departure on the 5th prox., for America. 








THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 





We take up our record from Thursday evening, 
when a miscellaneous concert was given in the Shire 
Hall—the second devoted to that locality. The 
first part of the program was made up of a selection 
from ‘ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” including the opening 
duet by Miss Harrison and Signor Foli; Cherubino’s 
aria, ‘‘ Non so piu,” and canzone ‘ Voi che sapete,” 
by Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst ; the Countess’s cavatina, 
‘* Porgi amor,” and scena including the air, ‘‘ Dove 
sono,” by Mdlle. Tietjens ; the duettino for Susanna 
and the Countess, ‘‘ Sull’ aria,’ by the two ladies 
just named; Tigaro’s martial song, ‘Non piu 
andrai,” by Signor Foli; and the sestet, ‘Sola, 
sola,’ from ‘* Don Giovanni,” by the singers already 
mentioned, reinforced by Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. The overture to the opera was 
also given. After Mozart in opera came Mozart 
in symphony—the “Jupiter” being given with 
excellent effect. Then a tolerable rendering of 
** Adelaida” by Mr. Vernon Rigby; a ballad 
by Pontett, sung by Mdlle. Tietjens; the buffo 
duet, ‘‘Con pazienza,” from Mayer’s ‘Il Fana- 
tico,”’ by the same vocalist and Signor Foli; 
Wallace’s song, ‘‘Sweet and low,” by Madame 
Patey (the second verse repeated), Sir J. Benedict’s 
ballad, ‘‘Rock me to sleep;’’ by Miss Harrison, 
accompanied by Dr. Wesley; Figaro’s air, ‘‘ Largo 
al factotum,” by Mr. Lewis Thomas; and “ God 
save the Queen”’ as a wind-up. 

On Friday, as usual, the Music Meeting closed 
with a performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ which, 
according to invariable practice, drew the largest 
audience of the week, every available place being 
occupied in the Cathedral. Mdlle. Tietjens and 
Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst were the soprani: ‘ Rejoice 
greatly”? and “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
falling to the one, and “How beautiful are 
the feet’? to the other. Mdme. Patey never 
sang better than in the solo with chorus “ O thou 
that tellest,” and ‘‘ He shall feed his flock ;” Mr. 
Rigby’s powerful voice was displayed in ‘‘ Thou shalt 
dash them”; and Mr. Lewis Thomas and Sig. Foli 
were impressive in their parts. Familiar as the 
“ Messiah” is, it was to be expected that its 
performance would present fewer obstacles than 
“ Jephtha” to a choral force unprepared especially 
by rehearsal. As a matter of fact it did go much 
better than the oratorios of the preceding days; 
though Dr. Wesley maintained his own theories with 
regard to the use of the baton, and galloped the 
chorus through “ For unto us a child is born,” as 
though altos and tenors had been handicapped against 
each other, and the conductor’s duty was to see the 
race fairly run. 

The full-dress ball at the Shire Hall was a 
decided success. It was fully and fashionably 
attended, though some of the chief ‘ Lady 
Patronesses’’ merely lent their names to the cere- 
mony. There was a very efficient band, under the 
direction of that experienced conductor, Mr. E. 
Stanton Jones, whose selection of music was well 
varied and effective. 

The following are the statistics of the attendance 
and collections at this year’s meeting, compared 
with the two proceeding Gloucester festivals : 

ATTENDANCE AT THE ORATORIOS, 
1865. 1868. 1871. 


Tuesday ......seee06 1,000 .. 800., 600 
Tuesday evening.... — — .. 900 
Wednesday ........ 1,700 .. 2,000 .. 1,800 

se>edacene 060 .. 1,900 .. 1,400 
FEAEAY .0cccsscccecce 2,960 .. 8,000 .. 2,400 


ATTENDANCE AT THE CONCERTS, 











1865. 1868. 1871. 

Wednesday......... - 680... 400 ., 550 

Thursday .....++.+. 600 .. 600... 589 

COLLECTIONS 
1865. 1868. 187 

Tuesday...... £19819 64 .. £16710 0 £117 12 4 
Wednesday .. 12316 9 . 15516 6 .. 92 5 7 
Thursday .... 14718 0... 8 5 6 .. 206 110 
Vs veces 84011 4 .. 885 0 0 ., 18617 7 
Total .. £816 5 7 £746 11 11 £002 17 4 





= 


MUSIC AT MILAN. 





Mian, 6th September. 

On Saturday evening, the 2nd inst., the first per- 
formance of ‘ Il Guarany” was given at the Scala. 
A very good house assembled, amongst the audience 
being a large number of strangers, visitors to the 
Exhibition. The plot of the opera is as follows: 
Don Antonio de Mariz, Portuguese, governor of 
Brazil, has a daughter, Cecilia, for whom he has 
chosen as husband Don Alvaro, a Portuguese adven- 
turer. This arrangement does not please Gonzales, 
captain of a band of adventurers, who has his ideas 
and plans with regard to the lady. Pery, an Indian 
chief of the Guarany tribe, has saved Cecilia from 
assassination by a hostile Indian, and this act 
secures for him the sincere friendship of her father, 
and the secret love of the young lady. On 
Don Antonio presenting to his daughter the 
husband he has chosen for her, Don Alvaro, 
Cecilia is anything but gratified, and plainly 
shows it, being reproved by her father, bows in 
obedience to his command. Cecilia now seeks an 
interview with Pery, in the course of which she tells 
him that she has consented to marry Don Alvaro 
not because she loves him, but in obedience to the 
wishes of her father. Pery is very agreeably 
surprised on hearing this avowal, and tells Cecilia, 
but without professing love for her, that he is her 
unworthy slave, and that his life is for ever sacred 
to her. Cecilia, in reply, says, that by his side she 
could live without fear, and asks of him why he has 
such regard for her. His reply is that he cannot 
explain the nature of the feelings he entertains 
towards her, but from the way the answer is framed 
it is most evident that the noble breast of the Indian 
warrior is full of burning love for the high-born 
Portuguese lady. He then tells her that he must 
leave her at once, as he should be in another spot, 
having overheard Gonzales and two of his friends 
make an appointment, and which he suspects to be 
made for the purpose of plotting mischief against 
her. This new proof of his solicitude for her, causes 
Cecilia to acknowledge to Pery her love for him, 
and she implores him not to endanger his life. 
However Pery leaves her in order to ascertain the 
plans of the adventurer, and thus ends the first act. 

In the second act we are introduced to the strong- 
hold of the adventurers, when Gonzales reveals to 
them a plan he has formed to carry off Cecilia and to 
enrich them all. They all having agreed to assist 
him, we next are presented to the chamber of 
Cecilia ; she soliloquises concerning the beauty of the 
night, her love for Pery, &c., and then retires to rest. 
After a short interval Gonzales enters by the 
window, and Cecilia, awaking, demands of him his 
business. He tells her his love for her has brought 
him there, and beseeches her to fly with him, telling 
her she is the only woman he could ever love, and 
that she alone by the influence of her pure spirit 
could purify his character. On herindignant refusal 
Gonzales threatens her, and finally seizes her in 
order to carry her off forcibly, when an arrow flies 
into the room, wounding Gonzales in the hand, He 
then gives the signal to his followers, who come in, 
and the cries of Cecilia bring in her father, promised 
husband, and their retainers. Pery also enters, and 
denounces Gonzales, who is completely confused and 
foiled. In the midst of a scene of recrimination the 
entrance of a messenger announces the approach of 
hostile Indians, and it becomes politic for the two 
parties to forget all differences, and to unite in 
common defence. This is agreed to, and with this 
finishes the second act. 

In the third act we find the Indians have been 
victorious, and we are introduced to their camp, 
where Cecilia is a prisoner. Pery also falls into 
their hands, from having ventured too near the 
prison-place of his beloved, and his tribe being 
friendly with the Whites, he is condemned to death, 
while Cecilia is destined to be the bride of the chief 
of the savage tribe. After the carrying out of 
many solemnities, the sacrifice of Pery is about to 
be made, when the adventurers enter, accompanied 
by Don Antonio, Don Alvaro, and their retainers. A 
fight ensues, in which the chief of the hostile Indians 
ig killed, as well as the affianced of Cecilia. Before 
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the rescue of the prisoners, there is another beautiful 
scene between Cecilia and Pery, in the course of 
which, thinking that all is lost, the latter takes 
poison, in order to avoid the ignominious death to 
which he is doomed, breaks his bow, and bids adieu 
to his native forests and valleys, and to Cecilia. 

Act four takes place in a subterranean apartment 
under the castle of Don Antonio, where are assem- 
bled the adventurers, with Gonzales, who announces 
to them tliat the Indians are gathered in immense 
force, and mean to avenge terribly their late defeat ; 
that they too will share the horrible fate of Don 
Antonio, his household and friends, unless they 
consent to open the gates of the castle to the 


Indians and deliver into their hands, alive or 
dead, the Governor. This, after some hesitation, 
they agree too. Gonzales announces his intention 


of saving Cecilia in order to appropriate her to 
himself, and determines that Pery shall be the first 
to fall. They separate with the ery of ‘‘ Death tothe 
Hidalgo.” Don Antonio, who, it appears, has over- 
heard the plans of the adventurers, enters full 
of despair, when Pery, who, on being rescued, 
takes an antidote known to him which destroys 
the effect of the poison he has taken, joins 
him, and is told by Don Antonio to fly, if possible, a8 
the castle is to be destroyed. Pery replies that he 
can save one of them by a passage across the deep 
torrent which surrounds the castle, by means of a 
moveable bridge, and demands that he may save 
Cecilia. ‘To this Don Antonio joyfully assents, and 
Pery wishing to become a Christian, he baptizes 
him, and confides Cecilia to his charge. At first 
Cecilia refuses to leave her father, but at the com- 
mand of Don Antonio, Pery takes her away by force. 
As the lovers leave the place on their way to safety 
and liberty, Gonzales, with some followers, rushes in 
and commands them to stop. Don Antonio, telling 
them it is too late, closes quickly the door by which 
his daughter and the Indian escaped, and so baffles 
Gonzales. The old man then, as the Indians are 
approaching, tells the adveuturers that they too 
shall die, and going into a recess of the apartment, 
applies a match to some barrels of gunpowder, and 
the castle, with all its inhabitants, is blown up, and 
on the dust and smoke clearing away, Cecilia and 
Pery are seen in the distance, having escaped the 
Indians. This story is taken from a romance of 
the same title by the Brazilian writer José de 
Alencar. 

The execution of the opera is on the whole 
inferior to that of last year. In the first place the 
Signora Bertini is wholly unsuited to such a 
theatre as the Scala, and such music as that which 
she has undertaken to execute; and one cannot 
help recalling the charming Marie Sass, who created 
the part. The contrast between the two interpreters 
of the part of Cecilia is absurd. Sass was graceful, 
vivacious, and passionate, according to the exigency 
of the situation, while Bertini is uniformly common- 
place, sometimes even ridiculous. Surely out of 
the numbers of prime donne now dispossible, a better 
Cecilia might have been found. 

Villani (Pery) on the first night, was rather 
indisposed, but on the second night sang mag- 
nificently, and was applauded most vehemently. 
His singing is essentially dramatic, and his acting 
very superior, His rendering of the beautiful 
phrases of the first duet with Cecilia was some- 
thing to remember, and his air at the commence- 
ment of the second act was equally good. 

Bertolasi (Gonzales) is a baritone of the first order, 
and in spite of an unattractive appearance has 
quickly attained the position due to him. He has 
a beautiful voice, sings well, and acts with remark- 
able spirit. His brindisi was sung remarkably well, 
and his duet with Cecilia was especially good. 

The baritone, Giraldoni, was in a part unsuited 
to him (that of the savage Indian chief), it having 
been written for a bass voice; but he did his best, 
and the best of such an artist as Giraldoni is— 
faultless. Still, the part would have made more 
effect in the hands of a good bass. 

The part of Don Antonio was ineffectively sus- 
tained by the basso, Povoleri, gnd that of Don 
Alvaro by the tenor, Sinigaglia, 





The orchestra was unsteady the first night, but 
improved somewhat on the second occasion. 

I have forgotten to speak of the music. ‘ Meglio 
tardi che mai.” Well, on the whole I like it, es- 
pecially the two duets for tenor and soprano (aria 
for tenor), brindisi for baritone, an Ave Maria, and 
the choruses of the Indians. Some of the music is, 
however, a little extravagant. 





Art Copies in our Contemporaries. 


a 


Barmarp SHows. 

The Daily News supposes Mr. Holland and other 
proprietors of such concernsas the North Woolwich 
Gardens are driven to their wits’-end to devise a 
means of rendering their establishments success- 
ful. To give managers of thesort their due, they 
make laudable efforts enough to supply their 
patrons with—shall we say—more civilizing forms 
of diversion than that of herds of infants or bevies 
of young women ranged ridiculously like numbered 
rhododendrons at a flower-show along a wall? 
They provide good music. The little band at 
North Woolwich is very creditable to its conductor, 
and if the managers are obliged to insert corhic 
songs in their programs, they try to compensate 
for them by an infusion of sentimental ditties. 
But these barmaid shows and baby shows are not 
salutary treats for North Woolwich holiday 
seekers, and though the lessee finds his account in 
them perhaps, the News cannot congratulate him 
upon a success which is gained by an outrage upon 
good taste and good feeling. The paucity of the 
number of “ young ladies” on view at North 
Woolwich is, at any rate, a pretty fair demon- 
stration that the barmaid contest movement is not 
popular with the class to whom it appeals in the 
first instance for encouragemeut and support. 
Barmaids as a rule, the Daily News imagines, suffer 
quite enough in the ordinary course of business 
by the intrusive curiosity of the only section of 
the community that would, we believe, paj 
sixpence to visit such a spectacle as the Nort 
Woolwich contest. Mr. Holland should stick to 
his fireworks, his mechanical figures, his cocoa- 
nuts on astick, his dancing on the grand platform, 
in addition to the more or less elevated pastimes 
which he regularly provides for his guests. The 
News trusts that the second will be the last of the 
so-called Barmaid Contests. 


SrreeT CACOPHONY. 

The Daily News notices that German bands hava 
now introduced the drum as a fresh instrument of 
torture. Nothing more is requisite to try how 
much we can put up with, but the cymbals and 
triangles. It is surprising that the foreign musical 
artists of the pavetnent do not combine their 
forces and give us a novel treat in the way of dis- 
turbance—waltzes performed, for example, b 
barrel-organ, hurdy gurdy, Scotch pipes, Iris 
fiddle, whistling coffee-pot, wheel-barrow har- 
monium, and German band all together. As it is, 
however, the latter are determined to retain a 
proud pre-eminence as promoters of discord, and 
even the drummer, who must have been procured 
with some trouble, and found to possess no ear, 
contrives to beat out of tune, the effect of hearing 
him keeping confusion worse confounded bein 
irritating to the last degree. The other day t 
magistrate fined a man for blowing a horn in 
order to attract attention to something he had to 
sell; cannot a similar course be adopted with the 
idle vagabonds who in their own country would 
never be permitted to obtain money from the 
public under the false pretence of illustrating an 
art of which they positively cultivate a natural 
ignorance for mendicant purposes? 


Barmaip Saow. 

The Standard thinks the spectacle touching by 
its sweet simplicity in this age of sham. This is 
not the first time Mr. W. Holland has laid society 
under a debt. History will record that he intro- 
duced baby-shows and cat competitions to the 
British public; and the future may have to 
attribute an amelioration in the damsel that draws 
its beer to his unselfish exertions. 





The Llanelly Festival was in every way a success. 
The principal prize of £26 was awarded to the 
United Llanelly Choir, No. 1—for singing Mendels- 
sohn’s chorus “ Rise up, arise’’ from “‘ St. Paul.” 
The evening concert went off to general satisfaction, 
the Pavilion being crammed to suffocation. The 


concert realized £400. Upwards of £100 will be 
given to the funds of the Town Hospital, 





REVIEWS. 





Fragments of Science for Unscientific People: a 
Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. 
By Joun Tynpatt, LL.D., F.R.S. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1871. 

What induced Professor Tyndall or his pub- 
lisbers to give this collection of interesting 
papers its present title, it would be hard to say, 
‘The compliment implied to the reader would be 
dubious even if true: it is not a felicitous way of 
engaging a man’s attention on behalf of science 
to remind him constantly of his lack of scientific 
capacity. But the implication is not even true. 
The original audience addressed by these lectures, 
the original readers appealed to in these essays 
were not unscientific people. They did not com- 
prise the outer heathen to whom the teachings 
of science come as a new thing. ‘I'he book before 
us is made up of fourteen papers, nearly all 
reprints, or else delivered lectures now printed. 
The first, on the Constitution of Nature, was an 
essay contributed to the Fortnightly Review ; the 
third is a reprinted review from the same journal; 
the fifth is an’ address delivered to the students 
of London University College; the sixth and 
seventh were delivered before the British Associa- 
tion; the eighth was a lecture given in the 
Senate House before the University of Cambridge; 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and fourteenth were dis- 
courses pronounced in the Royal Institution; the 
twelfth was a review written in the Academy; the 
thirteenth was a lecture addressed to teachers in 
the schools at the South Kensington Mvseum. 
Out of the fourteen, only two can be said to 
have been addressed to unscientific people—that 
is to people who either have not heard much of 
recent scientific discoveries, or do not make science 
a prominent business or amusement in life. These 
are the second and fourth papers: one addressed 
to Working Men in Dundee, the other reprinted 
from a book on Mountaineering, which might be 
taken to be written for all classes of readers, 
scientific and unscientific alike. Save these two 
papers, all the rest are addressed, not to readers 
ignorant of the constitution of nature, but to 
people intellectually prepared to go along with 
the lecturer into recently opened fields on the 
very boundaries of human knowledge. And 
though this audience is not on a mental level 
with its teachers, and does not make science a 
professional pursuit, it certainly does not deserve 
to be bracketed with the bulk of human animals 
in the half-contemptuous term “ unscientific.” 

The position held by Professor Tyndall in the 
world of physical knowledge is a highly distin- 
guished one, and anything he may have to say 
commands at all times respectful attention. He 
is not only eminent as a discoverer, but is justiy 
recognised as a fluent expounder. His literary 
style is admirable; concise and perspicuous at all 
times, economical of phrases, and seeing the end 
of his argument or exposition clearly before him 
throughout its progress, he can also rise to 
eloquence when the occasion demands, and illu- 
minate with rhetorical force the majesty of the 
universe whose secrets he lays bare. The Spiritists 
(who, by the way, claim him as a medium) have 
dubbed him “the Poet of Science ;” and in this 
matter the Spiritists have shown an amount of 
sense not often exhibited by them. If not a poet. 
in the more accepted sense, Professor Tyndall has 
always stood by the poets, and justifies the use 
and beneficial influence of the imagination. He 
is no materialiser of the world to the extent of 
denying the greatness of emotionalism. ‘ Man,” 
he maintains in one of his lectures, “is not all 
intellect. If he were so, science would, I believe, 
be his proper nutrimerit. But he feels as well as 
thinks; he is receptive of the sublime and the 
beautiful as well as of the true. Indeed, | 
believe that even the intellectual action of a com- 
plete man is, consciousiy or unconsciously, 
sustained by an under current of the emotions. 
It is vain, I think, to attempt to sepatate moral 
and emotional nature from intellectual nature, 
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Let a man but observe himself, and he will, if I 
mistake not, find that in nine cases out of ten, 
moral or immoral considerations, as the case may 
be, are the motive force which pushes his intellect 
into action. The reading of the works of two 
men, neither of them imbued with the spirit of 
modern science, neither of them, indeed, friendly 
to that spirit, has placed me here to-day. These 
men are the English Carlyle and the American 
Emerson. I must ever remember with gratitude 
that through three long cold German winters 
Carlyle placed me in my tub, even when ice was 
on its surface, at five o’clock every morning; not 
slavishly, but cheerfully, meeting each day’s 
studies with a resolute will, determined whether 
victor or vanquished not to shrink from difficulty. 
I never should have gone through Analytical 
Geometry aud the Calculus had it not been for 
those men. I never should have become a 
physical investigator, and hence without them I 
should not have been here to-day. They told me 
what I ought to do in a way that caused me to do 
it, and all my consequent intellectual action is to 
be traced to this purely moral source. To Carlyle 
and Emerson I ought to add Fichte, the greatest 
representative of pure idealism. These three 
unscientific men made me a practical scientific 
worker.” And on the happy use of the imagina- 
tion Professor Tyndall insists over and over again. 

Nevertheless ratiocination is in him the strong 
faculty. The intellectual standard is the final 
one. From the ultimate verdict of the reason he 
cannot understand any appeal. His attitude with 
respect to the theology of the day is a courteous 
hostility. It is not the armed neutrality of 
Huxley, Darwin; and Sir William Thomson: it is 
a sort of knightly defiance, as who should say, 
“I don’t care how many lances I break with you 
churchmen, but it must be understood no blood is 
to be spilt in the lists, no hatred shown, no 
combat fought @ outrance.” Professor Tyndall's 
civility to the man whom he is hammering on the 
moral headpiece is something marvellous. One of 
the papers embodying @ direct onslaught on 
Miracles and Spécial Providences, opens with the 
following affable admission: “It is my privilege 
to enjoy the friendship of a select number of 
religious men, with whom I converse frankly upon 
theological subjects, expressing without disguise 
the notions and opinions I entertain regarding 
their tenets, and hearing in return these notions 
and opinions subjected to criticism. I have thus 
far found them liberal and loving men, patient in 
hearing, tolerant in reply, who know how to re- 
concile the duties of courtesy with the earnestness 
of debate.’ He mentions a book recommended 
by one of these friends, and found it “ clear and 
strong—an intellectual tonic, as bracing and 
pleasant to my mind as the keen air of the 
mountaiis was tomy body.” After which civil 
words, he proceeds in the most amiable and unre- 
lenting way to slaughter the book and the writer. 
That Professor Tyndall retains such friendships as 
he describes is a testimony to his own good nature 
and his friends’; for to the devotional mind it 
must be 4 hard matter to hear sceptical pronounce- 
ments as frank a8 the understated, without shock 
to the feelings or loss of temper occasioned in the 
heat of debate. 


* Let us take as an illustration the miracle by 
which the victory of Joshua over the Amorites 
was rendered complete, where the sun is reported 
to have stood still for ‘a whole day’ upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. An 
Englishman of average education at the present 
day would naturally demand a greater amount of 
evidence to prove that this occurrence took place 
than would have satisfied an Israelite in the age 
succeeding that of Joshua. For to the one the 
miracle probably consisted of the stoppage of a 
ball of fire less than a yard in diameter, while to 
the other it would be the stoppage of an orb 
fourteen hundred thousand times the earth in 
size. And even accepting the interpretation 
which instructed divines now put upon this text, 
that Joshua dealt with what was apparent merely, 
but that what really occurred was the suspension 
jn the earth’s rotation, I think a greater reserve 





in accepting the miracle, and a right to demand 
stronger evidence in support of it, will be conceded 
to a modern man of science than would have 
sufficed for an ancient Jew. There is a scientific 
imagination as well as a historic imagination, and 
when by the exercise of the former the stoppage of 
the earth’s rotation is clearly realised, the event 
assumes proportion so vast in comparison with the 
result to be obtained by it that belief reels under 
the reflection. The energy here involved is equal 
to that of six trillions of horses working for the 
whole of the time employed by Joshua in the 
destruction of his foes. The amount of power 
thus expended would be sufficient to supply every 
individual of an army a thousand times the 
strength of that of Joshua, with a thousand times 
the fighting power of each of Joshua's soldiers, 
not for the few hours necessary to the extinction 
of a handful of Amorites, but for millions of years. 
All this wonder is silently passed over by the 
sacred historian, confessedly because he knew 
nothing about it. Whether therefore we consider 
the miracle as purely evidential, or as a practical 
means of vengeance, the same lavish squandering 
of energy stares the scientific man in the face. If 
evidential, the energy was wasted, because the 
Israelites knew nothing of its amount; if simply 
destructive, then the ratio of the quantity lost to 
that employed may be inferred from the foregoing 
figures.” 


The theological regponse that this argument limits 
the power of the Creator, Professor Tyndall meets 
by anticipation : 


“Tf you ask me who is to limit the outgoings of 
Almighty power, my answer is, not I. If you 
should urge that if the Builder and the Maker of 
this universe chose to stop the rotation of the 
earth, or to take the form of a burning bush, there 
is nothing to prevent him from doing so, I am not 
prepared to contradict you. I neither ageee with 
you nor differ from you, for it is a subject of 
which I know nothing. But I observe that in 
such questions regarding Almighty power, your 
inquiries relate, not to that power as it is actually 
displayed in the universe, but to the power of 
your own imagination. Your question is, not has 
the Omnipotent done so and so? oris it in the 
least likely that the Omnipotent should do so and 
so? but, is my imagination competent to picture 
a being able and willing to dosoand so? Iam 
not prepared to deny your competence. To tke 
human mind belongs the faculty of enlarging and 
diminishing, of distorting and combining inde- 
finitely the objects revealed by the senses, or by 
its own consciousness. It can imagine a mouse as 
large as an elephant, an elephaut as large as a 
mountain, and a mountain as high as the stars. 
It cap separate congruities and unite congruities. 
We see a fish and we see a woman; we can drop 
one half of each, and unite in idea the other two 
halves to a mermaid. We see a horse and we see 
a man; we are able to drop one half of each, and 
unite the other two halves to a centaur. Thus 
also the pictorial representations of the Deity, the 
bodies and wings of cherubs and seraphs, the 
hoofs, horns, and tail of the Bvil One, the joys of 
the blessed, and the torments of the damned, have 
been elaborated from materials furnished to the 
imagination by the senses. And it behoves you 
and me to take care that our notions of the 
Power which rules the universe are not mere 
fanciful or ignorant enlargements of human 
power.” 


We have quoted enough to show the attitude 
towards Revelation of one of the representative 
scientific minds of the present day. 

The papers in which no doctrinal matter is 
touched are likely to arouse in the ordinary 
reader’s mind unalloyed pleasure. That on the 
Scientific Use of the Imagination is remarkable 
for its lucidity, grasp, and power. The lectures 
on Radiation and the Structure of the Sky are 
fascinating in their interest. The latest theories 
regarding infinitesimals lead to some curious cal- 
culation. Thus, respecting the minute portions 
of atmospheric matter which refract light and 
produce the ordinary phenomena in our sky, 
Professor Tyndall reckons thus : 


“From their perviousness to stellar light, and 
other considerations, Sir Johu Herschel drew some 
startling conclusions regarding the density and 
weight of comets. You know that these extra- 
ordinary and mysterious bodies sometimes throw 
out tails 100,000,000 of miles in length, and 
50,000 miles in diameter. The diameter of our 
earth is 8000 miles, Both it and the sky, and a| 





good portion of space beyond the sky, would 
certainly be included in a sphere 10,000 miles 
across. Let us fill a hollow sphere of this 
diameter with cometary matter, and make it our 
unit of measure. ‘T'o produce a comet’s tail of the 
size just mentioned about 300,000 such measures 
would have to be emptied into space. Now 
suppose the whole of this stuff to be swept 
together, and suitably compressed, what do you 
suppose its volume would be? Sir John Herschel 
would probably tell you that the whole mass might 
be carted away at a single effort by one of your 
dray-horses. In fact, I do not know that he 
would require more than a small fraction of a 
horse-power to remove the cometary dust. After 
this you will hardly regard as monstrous a notion 
I have sometimes entertained concerning the 
quantity of matter in our sky. Suppose a shell to 
surrround the earth at a height above the surface 
which would place it beyond the grosser matter 
that hangs in the lower regions of the air—say at 
the height of the Matterhorn of Mont Blanc. 
Outside this shell we have the deep blue firma- 
ment. Let the atmospheric space beyond the 
shell be swept clean, and let the sky-matter be 
properly gathered up. What is its probable 
amount? I have sometimes thought that a lady’s 
portmanteau would contain it all. I have 
thought that even a gentleman's portmanteau 
—possibly his snuff-box—might take it in. 
And whether the actual sky be capable of 
this amount of condensation or not, I entertain no 
doubt that a sky quite as vast as ours, and as good 
in appearance, could be formed from a quantity of 
matter which might be held in the hellow of the 
hand.” 


The celebrated Royal Institution lecture on 
Dust and Disease is reprinted in this book. 
Some interesting results of spectrum analysis 
also add to its attractiveness. We have no 
room for further quotation, nor could we quote 
exhaustively as regards the interest of the book. 
Every article in it—we may say every page— 
may be read with attention and profit, whether 
the reader is prepared to follow the author from 
ascertained fact into remote hypothesis, or not. 








Biuu-Posters ar THE CrystaL Patace.—At the 
Crystal Palace on ‘I'uesday, upwards of one hun- 
dred of the United Kingdom Bill Posters’ 
Association met to celebrate the eleventh 
anniversary of their institution. This association 
has for its object the annual publication of a 
directory, which is distributed gratuitously to the 
publishers, printers, advertisers, and agents in 
advance of travelling entertainments, railway and 
shipping companies, and agricultural and other 
societies. It isalso formed for the promotion of 
a cordial union and to create a feeling of friendship 
among all respectable bill posters, besides being a 
kind of trade protection society, and at present it 
numbers about 400 members, who reside in nearly 
every town in the kingdom. Mr. R. Gurney, of 
Richmond, presided, the vice-chair being filled by 
Mr. Kennaway, of Bury. Amongst the company 
were Messrs. Nagle, Sheldon, Holdsworth, Hard- 
wick, Quinn, Scott, Atkinson, &. The toast, 
‘Success to the Association,’ was proposed by 
the chairman and acknowledged by the secretary, 
Mr. Cooper, of Stockport, and during the rangers | 
Messrs, G. Leybourne, F. French, J. Hiller, an 
other professional singers enlivened the proceed- 
ings with comic and sentimental songs. 





Byeusn Grares.—Our own country is noted for 
producing some of the finest grapes in the world, 
and the fame of the giant vines at Hampton Court 
and Cumberland Lodge, Windsor, is great. On one 
occasion George III. was so pleased with a perform- 
ance at Drury Lane Theatre that he gave orders for 
a hundred dozen bunches of grapes to be cut off from 
the Hampton Court vine, if so many could be found 
upon it, and sent to the actors. The gardener 
executed his commission, and informed his royal 
master that he could still cut off as many more with- 
out stripping the tree.—Food Journal. 





Hottowar’s Orntaent.—Measles, Scarlatina.— These are the 
first great trials after birth, to which our children are subject. 
Both diseases are very infectious, and both require judicious 
management. In one, the chest, in the other, the throat is most 
likely to suffer, but the soto 9¢ puree pb arin rr 
Ointment a sovereign remedy for these ressing complaints. 

the throat, chest, and back, it is absorbed, 


P tage a immediate bec wes more t vil, the 

y , 
less troublesome, the li w less livid, thé eye brightens, and 
the countenance loses auxious gaze, always the forerunner 


the titution and stem, 
This fnvainable C Uintinehe Sot only poreny the urgent sytuptoms, 
but dispels all dangerous sequels, 
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THE RECENT PRESS, 


55 anp 22, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
+ 


BvVeRY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work. Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z.—Send your address and we will write you privately. 


DEATH. 
On the 11th Sept., at 52, Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, Mr. Georre Rudall, for many years senior partner 
of the firm of Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., of Charing Cross, 


within six wecks of completing his 90th year. 


Ghe Orchestra, 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1871. 


The next novelty at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre will be a play by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

A dramatic version of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
‘*Woman in White” is preparing at the Olympic. 
Mr. Vining will play Count Posco. 

The Misses Maria and Nelly Harris are engaged 
by Mr. Montague to form part of his company for 
the forthcoming season at the Globe Theatre. 

Mille. Amalia (sister of Mdlle. Miriam) has been 
engaged by Mr. Chatterton to take a part in the 
opening of the Christmas pantomime at Drury 
Lane. 

Mr. Horton C. Allison has just completed the 
composition of a new Oratorio entitled ‘* Prayer,” 
the words of which are taken from St. Matthew's 
Gospel. 


On Tuesday this week Herr Wachtel was to have 
opened in German Opera at the New York Academy 
of Musie. The “ Postilon of Lonjumeau,” “* Martha,” 


* Tell,” and “ Les Huguenots,’ have been specified. 





The Royalty Theatre will open under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mallandaine, composer of ‘ Love's 
Limits,” “* Haunted Mill,” &e., for a season of 
opera bouffe, on Monday, when Hervé's “* Chilpérie” 
will be produced. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have given the first 
English entertainment ever heard in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 
it certainly was amused, and the next performance is 
prophesied as a success. 


The audience was not large, but 





Mr. W. Creswick, for so many years identified 
with the fortunes of the Surrey Theatre, is achieving 
success in the United States. He opens at Booth's 
Theatre, New York, on the 25th of this month, as 
Wolsey, with Miss Charlotte Cushman as Katharine, 
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in Shakespeare’s ‘* Henry VIII.” This. drama will 
be followed by ** Macbeth,” in which he will, of course, 
enact the Thane. A great success is anticipated, 
and this is worth achieving at the best theatre and 
before the most intelligent audience of New York. 





Mr. Henry Leslie has in preparation a new 
Musical Annual for 1872, which will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and will 


contain contributions by Blumenthal, Virginia 
Gabriel, Henry Smart, C. Godfrey, and Henry 
Leslie. 


Mr. Carl Formes intends to pay a visit to 
California, one of the few countries, in which his 
voice has not been heard. He will soon leave for 
San Francisco where his powerful dramatic delinea- 
tions, up to the present time unrivalled, will 
doubtless meet with that appreciation they have 
found on the most reputed stages of the operatic 
world. 





A German Fat Men's Association, founded a year 
ago in New York, has made arrangements for its 
second annual picnic. The association numbers 
about seventy members, none of whom weigh less 
than 200lbs.; and according to the rules of the 
association none but those who by their weight are 
able to turn the scale at 200lbs. are eligible to be 
admitted to membership. 

Mr. Walter Montgomery has left a will, the 
conditions of which are a testimony of his generosity 
of disposition; but owing to his marriage, the 
document becomes null and void, the will having 
been made at Melbourne in June, 1868. The 
widow will administer, and, when all the property 
left is realised, she will receive half the amount, and 
the deceased’s two brothers the other half. 





A letter from Mr. Charles G. Leland, published 
in another part of our paper, disavows any con- 
nection with the periodical called Hans Breitmann 
in London. In congratulating Mr. Leland on his 
disconnection with so silly a production, we offer 
him our sympathy for the trick imposed upon him. 
To start a paper called Hans Breitmann without the 
co-operation or consent of the author of the Hans 
Breitmann Ballads is most unfair, to say the least ; 
and we have every desire to make Mr. Leland’s dis- 
avowal as widely known as possible. 





Malle. Sessi, whois at Baden, sang on Friday in 
‘* Rigoletto,” and created a furore; every box, stall, 
and seat was taken days before, and bouquets rained 
down on the stage in a profusion scarcely known at 
Baden. Malle. Sessi was in grand voice, and looked 
well. The whole opera was very creditable, and 
Sig. de Padilla, who played Rigoletto, deserves es- 
pecial mention. M. Dupressoir, who must have had 
a blank year, and now has a moderate one, is evi- 
dently determined that if getting the best of every- 
thing will keep Baden going it shall be got. A 
very attractive Maddalena was found in Fri. Mina 
Schmid. 





The Rochester Musical Times in the following 
paragraph takes the public into its confidence in a 
touching manner. 


Our publisher has just returned from a ten days’ 
encampment in a delightful retreat on Cayuga Lake, 
some two or three miles from Sheldrake. The 
exhilarating effect of pure air, freedom from the 
harassing routine of business, the cheerful company 
of jolly companions, and the health-giving exercise 
of the gun aud fishing-rod, have left their legitimate 
impress upon his physical and mental vigour, and 
he is now prepared to transact any amount of busi- 
ness with his friends and customers at his old 
quarters, 43, State Street, with the same zest that 
inspired him when roaming the wilds and skimming 
the waters that lay so peacefully around the ever-to- 
be-remembered camp of Oshcosh. 





It is not generally known that Carl Tausig, who 
died at Leipsic in July, was a man who might have 
made as high a mark in other departments than 
music. The National Zeitung of Berlin remarks 
that comparatively few persons knew of Tausig’s 





various, comprehensive knowledge, of his rich 
culture in other fields than music. With a great 
natural gift for mathematics and the natural sciences, 
he had in the latter years of his life resumed hig 
ever favourite studies, and with a penetrating under- 
standing devoted a great part of his leisure to the 
works of Mayer, of Tyndall, and of Helmholz, whom 
he admired above all; he was a reader of Darwin 
and of Huxley; while on the other hand he was 
never weary of returning to the greatest of all 
German thinkers, Kant, to whom he had already 
been brought near through Schopenhauer. Among 
his favourite plans, at times, was that of sooner or 
later devoting himself entirely to the sciences. 





The spread of Shakespeare among the Kaffirs is 
an encouraging sign. <A native Shakespearean per- 
formanzo lately took place at Capetown, with great 
success. The Cape Journal of the 26th ult. reports : 
—‘*A large number of visitors interested in the 
education of the Kaffir youths connected with the 
English Church in this city, assembled last evening 
at St. Andrew’s; West Hill, to witness the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful candidates. Among 
those present were Mr. Justice Dwyer, Mr. Justice 
Smith, the Solicitor-General, the Very Rev. Dean 
Merriman, the Dean of Graham’s Town, all the 
local clergy, and several ladies. Mr. C. H. Huntley, 
C.C. and R.M., presided on the occasion, aud spoke 
a few encouraging words to each of the recipients of 
prizes. The more formal business of the evening 
was pleasantly diversified by the performance of a 
scene by native students, from Shakespeare’s 
‘Julius Cesar,’ which passed off very successfully 
—the character of Mare Antony being especially 
well rendered.” 





It will be the Newcastle engineers’ own fault if 
they continue to worry themselves with conflicts in 
their own tradé, now that they know how to do much 
better by cutting it altogether. Mr. George Ley- 
bourne, comic singer, informed an audience of 
Amalgamated Engineers at the Canterbury Hall on 
Wednesday night, that he, Leybourne, had been a 
Newcastle fitter, but had entered upon his present 
career because he found he could do better at it. 
Who doubts it? It is to us surprising that all Mr. ° 
Leybourne’s fellow-townsmen do not follow his 
example, considering the fame and the emoluments. 
That anybody should pursue a grimy business for 
nine hours a day to earn two or three pounds a 
week, when he might make from a thousand to two 
thousand a year by an hour or two’s butterfly 
fluttering at a music-hall every evening, can only be 
set down to ignorance of the higher advantages. It 
is not as though comic singing demanded any ex- 
ceptional attainments. It is not everybody who can 
be an engine fitter; that requires some education 
and natural ability. But as far as we can see, a 
comic singer need have no education or ability what- 
ever. If he have, he is likely to find them only in 
the way, as tending to impede his vulgarity. 





The New York Sun banters Mr. P. 8. Gilmore on 
the plan of the Boston Peace Jubilee. ‘ Gilmore,” 
it says, ‘‘is on the way to Europe, to interview 
Victoria, Wilhelm, the Czar, the Sultan, the Pope, 
the Khedive, the Khan, and the head man of France, 
all of whom he will bring over with him as invited 
guests. He will also, if possible, bring the Bal 
Mabille, Cremorne, the cafés chantans, Coleridge’s 
Damsel with a dulcimer, the harp that once thro’ 
Tara’s halls, the guitar that the Troubadour touched 
so gaily, the harp that Uhland’s Minnesinger broke, 
the Nautch girls from Egypt, and the dancing 
Dervishes, to add to this Exposition of Universal 
Peace. It is not impossible, indeed, that he will 
extend his colossal idea into zoology, and place on 
exhibition in the Boston public gardens, the Ameri- 
can Eagle, the British Lion, the Gallic Cock, the 
German two-headcd Eagle, the Belgian Lion, the 
Russian Monstrosity, the Chinese Dragon, the 
Egyptian Sacred Cat, all in peace with each other— 
a grand happy family, out-Barnuming Barnum. 
This weak, piping time of peace will be immortalised, 
and the shades of Balfe, and Wallace, and Auber, 
and Offenbach, and Bellini, and Beethoven, and 
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Bach, and Gluck, and Mozart, and Meyerbeer, and 
Mendelssohn will hover over the coliseum for three 
weeks in an ecstatic apotheosis. We have faith 
that Patrick S. Gilmore will crown his undertakings 
with success, and that the bloated aristocracies and 
effete monarchies of the Old World will at once 
accept the proposition of the New World, and come 
over here and give the United States the benefit of 
one long, loud and lusty ‘ barbaric yawp.’”’ 





The death is announced of Mr. Richard Bentley, 


the well-known publisher, which took place on. 


Sunday last, the 10th inst., in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. From the year 1830 Mr. Bentley’s 
name has been connected with those of the most 
eminent literary men of the last half century. He 
was associated with Charles Dickens, Lord Lytton, 
Captain Marryat, Dr. Maginn, Father Prout, 
Ingoldsby, Fenimore Cooper, Sam Slick, and Pres- 
cott, and many others. His name will be remem- 
*bered as the founder, in conjunction with Charles 
Dickens, of Bentley’s Miscellany. In the year 1845, 
in association with the Hon. George Smythe and 
the Young England party, he endeavoured to, found 
& newspaper representing their views, and called 
“ Young England,” which was, however, not success- 
ful. His father was the principal accountant of the 
Bank of England, and was descended from a Shrop- 
shire family, settled near Cound, since the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. He was nephew of the well- 
known antiquarian, John Nichols, F.S.A., author of 
Literary Anecdotes of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,’ and of ‘‘ The History of Leicester- 
shire.” Mr. Bentley was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
where about the same time Mr. Barham was educated, 
and a lasting friendship sprung up between them. 
Mr. Barham dedicated ‘‘The Ingoldsby Legends” to 
him, in some most amusing prefaces to each series ; 
and as he lay on his death-bed he wrote the verses, 
** As Ilaye a-thinking,” and desired that they should 
be given to Mr. Bentley. The attempt to found a 
Quarterly Review in conjunction with Mr. Douglas 
Cooke and Lord Robert Cecil (now Marquis of 
Salisbury) was not successful, though the ability of 
the work during its short career was acknowledged. 





Two suicides of actresses are reported. The 
Attorney-General of Jersey re-opened an inquest on 
Saturday on the body of Caroline Gee, an actress 
who died from poison on Monday ‘last. The jury 
returned an open verdict. Certain unpleasant 
rumours having been afloat in connection with this 
suicide, a post-mortem examination of the body was 
made, which showed there were no grounds for the 
reports. The cause of the suicide was most trivial. 
Deceased, who was about to leave the island for an 
engagement in England, had some words with her 
father, a photographer, respecting the cording of her 
boxes. She rushed from the room where the family 
were sitting, and saying she was choking went to 
the dark-room where the chemicals were kept, 
poured some drinking water into a jug containing 
twenty grains of potassium, drank of the mixture, 
and died in two hours. The other case of self- 
murder happened in New Orleans: the suicide was 
a vocal actress, named Amelia Garcia, a native of 
the West Indies, only three and twenty years old. 
She was very handsome, possessed a fine voice, and 
is said to have been highly accomplished. But she 
lived a profligate life, and the desertion of a lover, 
for whose sake she had abandoned the stage two 
years ago, determined her to kill herself. She took 
poison; and her death is picturesquely reported by 
the New Orleans Picayune : 

The residents in the neighbourhood say that about 
the time the poison must have commenced its fatal 
work she went and seated herself at the piano, and 
for more than an hour played and sang. Her rich, 
thrilling voice, rising to its full compass, revelled in 
the sweetest music they had ever heard. Strains of 
passionate sorrow mingled with the sorrowful 
cadence of a funeral dirge as the dying cantatrice 
sang her life away. 

Amelia Garcia had sung at the New York Academy 
of Music. 





The New York musical and dramatic season is 


pretty well mapped out. One of the most important 





events will be the advent of Mdlle. Nilsson in opera. 
Mdlle. Nilsson will be supported in a style fully 
worthy of her vast reputation. Her manager has 
been successful in securing as tenor M. Capoul. It 
has been decided to open the season October 23, 
with Verdi’s “ Traviata,’ in which Nilsson and 
Capoul will both appear. This work will be 
followed by the “ Mignon” of Ambroise Thomas, 
and “TI’Ombra.” As far as is known now the 
troupe consists of the following artists; Malle, 
Christine Nilsson and Mdme. Monbelli, soprani; 
Miss Annie Louise Cary, contralto; Capoul, 
Brignoli, Lyall, tenoro, and Jamet, baritone. A 
tenore di forza, that rara avis of the present day, 
and a second baritone are now required. Thirty- 
six good singers have been selected in New 
York for the chorus and the rest come from Europe. 
There will be eighty in the orchestra at the concerts 
which precede the season of opera and fifty on opera 
nights. A number of the best orchestral soloists 
from Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Paris have 
been engaged. Mdme. Parepa-Rosa has already 
arrived in the Scotia. The arrangements for her 
coming season of English opera in America are 
completed. She will open at the Academy of 
Masic on the 2nd of October, with a troupe un- 
doubtedly better than any which has hitherto given 
English opera in the United States. Of course she 
herself will be the primary attraction, but Mdme. 
Vanzini will also share public attention with her. 
Miss Clara Doria is also in the Parepa troupe. It 
is understood she will make her American début in 
the “* Bohemian Girl.” The troupe will also include 
Tom Karl, a new tenor; Mr. Ellis, a new basso 
profondo; Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Castle, Campbell, 
Gustavus Hall and other well-known singers; in 
fact it will be a double company throughout, and 
will be capable of giving opera both in English and 
Italian. This troupe will open in Boston, January 8, 
1872, for three weeks. 





At the Llanelly musical meeting, a Welsh paper 
tells us, Mr. Brinley Richards chose for the -words 
of a part-song the music to be read at sight, the 
lines scratched by Sir Walter Raleigh on a window- 
pane: 

Fain would I rise 

But fear I to fall; 
to which (continues the Welsh paper) Queen 
Elizabeth responded by completing the verse : 

If thy heart fail thee 

Climb not at all. 
Our Gallic contemporary misquotes the legendary 
lines, and turns iambics into dactyls. They should 
Fee’ ite would T uiss, bed Meat Fier 0 Om, 

If thy heart fail thee, then climb not at all. 
Otherwise, the selection of the repartee for part- 
singing was a happy thought on Mr. Richards’s part. 
There are many such fugitive verses in English 
literature, which would yield humorous illustration 
in music. Similar to those chosen by Mr. Richards 
are the two well-known lines of paradox : 

My wound is great because it is so small, 

Then ’twould be greater were it none at all. 

This too would make a happy trifle in the part-song 
way. Then there is Johnson’s piece of nonsense : 


If the man who Turnips cries 
= not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than a father. 


Mingling humour with sentiment we have Leigh 
Hunt’s charming verse : 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in, 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary; say I’m sad; 
Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old; but add, 
Jenny kiss’d me! 
Then in the purely sentimental field—delicate 
sentiment and perfect antithesis—there is that 
anonymous poem of the Lovelace school, which 
would demand exquisite music worthily to illustrate 
it: 
If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in 


thy bosom bare 
Twill blush to find itself less white 
And less Lancastrian there. 


But if thy rosy lip it 
A ise it then may’at detgn— 
With envy pale ’twill lose its dye 
urn again. - 


And Yorkshire t 





We cite the foregoing as among the best known 
waifs of English poetry, and as being susceptible of 
musical treatment. A clever composer might give 
happy characterisation to some of the lines. 





London is generally accredited with keeping later 
hours than most cities in the world; and when the 
Emperor of Brazil was here, we read ourselves 
lectures on shameful tardiness in going to bed and 
getting up. But compared with Florence, as Florence 
is described by a roving correspondent of the Daily 
News, London is a moderate and virtuous capital. 
Florentine society acts in the opposite direction to 
the copybook recipe for health, wealth, and wisdom. 
The men get up very late—at about one o’clock they 
breakfast at a café—at four o'clock they go to the 
Cascine, the promenade—at seven o'clock they dine 
—after dinner and a cigar they go to a theatre—after 
the theatre they pay a visit to some lady with whom 
they are intimate, and smoke cigars. At about 
three o’clock they go to their club and sup, and then 
they go to bed, fully satisfied they have well 
employed both day and night. The women do much 
the same as the men, except that they breakfast at 
home instead of at a café, and go to bed at three 
a.m. instead of going to their club. What do they 
stop up for? Conversation, according to the same 
authority, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
is an art unknown either to men or women. They 
do not waste their breath in small talk; when they 
have anything to say, which is seldom, they say it; 
at other times they hold their tongues, At the 
Cascine all the carriages draw up ata given spot. If 
a gentleman approaches one of them in which there 
is a lady, the following is a specimen of the conver- 
sation which ensues :—Gentleman—‘ Behold me.” 
Lady—“ Eh.” Gentleman—‘ Carina” (squeezes 
her hand). A long pause then takes place. Gentle- 
man and lady look at each other. At length 
Gentleman, drawing on the resources of his intellect, 
says, ‘“‘ Are you going to the opera to night ?” Lady, 
“Yes.” Gentleman then goes off with a parting 
squeeze to another lady, and another gentleman 
comes up to the lady with whom he has been talking. 
At the opera in the evening the same gentleman 
appears in the box of the same lady with his 
“Behold me!” and the same exciting sort of con- 
versation takes place. In the evening after the 
opera he meets her again at some house which they 
both frequent, with the same lively results, 


—_——_— 


Messrs. Webster and Graham, the legal advisers of 
the Association of Theatrical Managers, have again 
pluckily come forth to combat with that despot, 
English grammar. The occasion is a defence of the 
music hall crusade, and the ostensible antagonist is 
Mr. Syers of the Oxford; but we can perceive that 
the true enemies of this good firm are Messrs. 
Walker, Johnson, Lindley Murray, and Co. It is 
actually against them that the following Parthian 
dart is launched : 

It seems evident now that Mr. Syers simply in- 

tended that nobody instructed us to take the 
proceedings we have done against Music Halls, and, 
as far as we are concerned, he may do 80, 
The obscurity of this sentence is perfectly delightful, 
No amount of reading up the state of the issue 
between theatres and music halls could possibly 
clarify it; it is so transcendently enigmatical. 
Thrown into a dramatic shape, the brilliancy of the 
repartee becomes dazzling. Thus we can imagine 
the following dialogue occurring between the dis; 
putants : 

Mr. Syers. LIintended that nobody instructed you, 

Messrs. W. & G. You may do so. 

(He does so. Tableau, 
Messrs. Webster and Graham ought to have ended 
their letter there, for they attain a ¢ . But 
unfortunately for the compilers of diction- 
aries, they only begin it there, ‘The next phrase is 
another settler for ‘‘ the great lexicographer.”’ 


If he requires to Imow who did instruct us he 
must seek the information elsewhere, or, as he 


{To satisfy an assertion” is a obarming Sgure, full 
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of novelty and originality. Most assertions are 
already satisfied, or at all events the assertors are. 
Thus if we say, twice two are four, we imply a 
condition of thorough assurance in our own mind 
respecting that particular statement. But Messrs. 
Webster and Graham's imagination can conceive a 
class of assertions which are not satisfied, but which | 
hungrily go about the world asking to be sated. | 
And these hungry assertions Messrs. Webster and | 
Graham sternly refuse to take in and provide for. 
It is not their business. Some of these vagrant | 
assertions are impudently obtrusive: thus one of | 
them knocks so frequently at Messrs. Webster and 
Graham's door, that they are bound to open and 
say ‘‘ Go away !”’ 





As they explain, 


We, however, should not, as we stated in our last, 
have taken the slightest notice of the assertion if! 
Mr. Syers had not restated it in his letter; and, | 
although he now tries to excuse it by saying that | 
‘the term was made use of by his attorney,” it was | 
by his instructions, or we feel sure that his attorney 
would not have made such a statement. If Mr. 
Syers only means to attack us, we shall, as we 
stated before, treat it with the contempt it deserves. | 


” 


There are a good many “its” in the foregoing: 
‘very palpable ‘ its,’’’ as a cockney Osric might say. | 
Poor Mr. Syers! His opponents may “treat him 
with contempt,” but not half the contempt with which 
they treat English grammar. 








Though the passion for bull-fighting is fast dying | 
out among educated Spaniards, it exists in all its | 
intensity among the common people of Spain. | 
King Amadeo, dming his provincial journey, was 
compelled at Valencia to attend a match, much 
against his private inclination. Personally he 
dislikes the cruelty of the spectacle; but he durst 
not absent himself for fear of losing his popularity. 
Accordingly, he made his appearance at the bull-fight 
in Valencia, and when the band struck up the Royal 
March in token that His Majesty was entering, the 
whole of the vast audience rose to their feet and 
cheered him loudly. As each bull was ‘‘ despatched” 
he threw down to the successful espada a morocco 
leather petaca, containing some choice Havannah 
cigars, and an onza of gold (£3 6s. 8d.), amid the 
cheers of the people. The celebrated bull-fighter, 
E! Tato, lost his leg last year through the wickedness 
of a toro at Seville, which refused to be killed with- 
out an extra bit of a fight when it was thought all 
fight was out of him. El Tato, after suffering 
dreadfully under the unskilful hands of Spanish 
surgeons, went to England and procured a new 
artificial leg of the latest improvement. He is now 
back in Spain, and has made several attempts to act 
as espada again, but has had to abandon the idea 
for fear of lacking the necessary agility at the 
critical moment. It was so at Monday’s bull fight. 
He intended to have displayed his skill before His 
Majesty, but at the last moment he found it too 
risky. When His Majesty was informed of this, 
and of the fact that El Tato was an idol of the 
people, he sent for him to the Royal Box. Dressed 
in the richly embroidered and picturesque dress of 
his profession, El Tato soon made his appearance 
looking awfully ill, and in pain. Bidding him be 
seated in a chair by his side, His Majesty began to 
talk to him in the kindest manner, the people all 
the while cheering loudly at this demonstration of 
interest in their pet. When he rose to depart the 
King placed a beautiful Russia leather pouch in his 
hands, containing cigars and £10 in money. El 
Tato thanked the Royal donor and held up the pouch 
to the people, who thereupon became frantic in 
their cries of *‘ Viva el Rey!” “ Viva Don Amadeo 
Primero!" One man near me, who was evidently 
a Republican, cried out, * Viva la Democracia!” 
but, seeing it procured no echo, cleverly added, ‘ de 
nuestra Rey!” This, ‘* Viva the democracy of our 
King!"’ took the house by storm, and produced 
cheer after cheer. His Majesty complimented the 
people by staying out the whole of the “ function.” 
As he left the building the crowds in the streets gave 
him many Vivas, and these continued »" the way to 
Grao, the port of Valencia, some three mises beyond 
the city. In the evening His Majesty turned in to 
the Cafe-Teatro del Circo Hspanol, a second-rate 
people's theatre. It was densely crowded, and the 


jis pretty equitable, and proves how evenly the 


heat something it even makes me shudder to 
remember. The delight of the people, at seeing him 
in one of their favourite resorts passed all bounds. 








PROVINCIAL MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 





So far from sharing the generally expressed 
disappointment at the result of this year’s Gloucester 
Festival, we are rather disposed to wonder that 
this result is not worse. The projectors of the 
Three Choirs’ music meeting and the inhabitants 
of Gloucester at large are rather to be congratulated 
than condoled with. These commemorations of 
music in the Midland Counties being admittedly on 
the slope of that decline which must end in their 
discontinuance, every delay which postpones the 
final plunge should be hailed by those who still cling 
to them. Therefore the artistic and financial 
product of the Festival of 1871 is rather to be 
rejoiced at than deplored. It might have been a 
great deal worse, and could hardly have been much 
better according to the law of averages. True it ex- 
hibited a decline on 1868, according to the statistical 
tables; but this decline is in the just nature of things, 
Seventy-one produces less money than sixty-eight, 
and sixty-eight less than sixty-five. The decrease 


forces march which will end in disestablishing the 
festivals, or at least in materially altering them. 
The same phenomenon was exhibited last year at 
Hereford, and the year before at Worcester. There 
is a general falling-off in all the three cities: the 
Festival of the Three Choirs is doomed. We have 
before this year endeavoured to show why this is so, 
and have pointed out the anachronism of such com- 
memorations. We have explained how they are 
carried on in the face of an extended cultme in 
music which brings their deficiencies to light ; how 
they have ceased to fulfil their functions—have 
ceased not only to instruct but even to satisfy. Who 
among provincial connoisseurs, accustomed—thanks 
to steam—to metropolitan performances of a high 
order of art, could pretend to be edified by an un- 
rehearsed ‘‘ Jephtha”’ and a scrambled “ Israel in 
Egypt’’? The education of the audience is too 
keen to put up with the makeshifts of a festival 
performance. They know sufficient to detect the 
deficiencies. It can no longer be pretended that 
such imperfect attempts add anything to their 
instruction or to their pleasure. They recognise 
the thing as asham. Fidelity to old traditions, and 
a pride in the celebrity acquired by their city during 
the four days of the music-meeting, may go far to veil 
their real disappointment, and induce them to keep up 
the pretence of interest and patronage ; but the lack of 
sympathy must sooner or later make itself felt. It 
betrays itself first in a fall-off of the subscription, 
then a fall-off of the attendance. These phenomena 
are the sure results of a decline in the care of organi- 
sation, though they may not appear immediately. 
For example, the execution at Gloucester this 
year was worse than hitherto, and already a due 
declension in the collections exhibits itself. But 
the attendance has not proportionately fallen off; 
for that result we must wait till the next Festival. It 
may be predicted that the full consequences of the 
failure of ’71 will appear only in '74, if the meeting 
then takes place. 

The fact is, the demands exacted by these festivals 
are in excess of the means. The organisers cannot 
provide material to keep pace with the progress of 
musical culture. They try to rival London per- 
formances; they summon London choristers and 
London instrumentalists to supplement their own 
local forces; but they cannot make it worth the 
while of these auxiliaries to go through the pre- 
liminary training on the spot necessary for a perfect 
performance. Thus works are attempted without a 
rehearsal; band and chorus are unfamiliar with the 
idiosyncrasies of the provincial conductor, and 
the result is chaos. The ears of the audience, 
trained by experience in sacred performances, are 
alive to every shortcoming ; and the Charity suffers. 
We counsel the cathedral authorities if they wish to 
preserve the Festival of the Tlree Choirs, to 
abandon a hopeless competition with the choral 


as the Sacred Harmonic, the National Choral, the 
Crystal Palace Societies present them. Let them 
revert to the original scope of the Three Choirs— 
limit their performance to a choral selection executed 
by the cathedral choirs alone—give up principals 
and give up metropolitan contingents—and stick to 
their primeval program. So shall they avoid un- 
pleasant comparison and repeated humiliations. 
They can rehearse to their heart’s content, and what 
they do can be perfectly done. This course is still 
open to them, if they wish still to aid their charity. 
And they might do good service to Art by good ren- 
derings of good English music, which finds no place 
in flashy or monster concerts, and is only occa- 
sionally heard in the metropolis at the concerts of 
Mr. Leslie’s Choir and kindred societies. 





HANDEL OR ERBA. 
Every grand performance of Handel's works 
revives the consideration of which is Handel, and 
what, not. It is said that old Dragonetti—the 
famous double-bass player—born, with Mozart, close 
upon the death of Handel—was accustomed to say 
to Robert Lindley, when the two were playing 
Handel’s music together, ‘Oh! the robber,” ‘Ah! 
what a robber.” ‘Il Drago” knew the music of 
Handel’s day, and the generation before Handel 
as well as Handel did, and fingers are quicker than 
ears in tracing resemblances in composition. That 
Handel made it a practice to write upon the 
thoughts of others no one can for a moment dispute. 
The facts are too overwhelming. And that he used 
up entire compositions cannot be questioned. He 
may be said in some cases to have taken the pebble 
and produced the diamond—to have seized the jewel 
in its old case, and reset it with a wreath of art and 
exuberance of fancy. Such was the fact with regard 
to the Te Deum Laudamus of Uria, and the cantata 
by Stradella. The first portion of the “ Israel in 
Egypt”’ contains the ideas of the Stradella cantata, 
and the Stradella chorus, ‘‘ He spake the word.” 
The second portion contains the Magnificat—a com- 
position which is alleged by some to be an early 
work by Handel, and written in Rome, 1707. 
Others declare it is not Handel’s composition—not 
in his style—utterly opposed to all the other ad- 
mitted music he wroté then, and that it is from the 
pen of an unknown musician named Erba. 

The copy in Handel’s own hand, now in the Royal 
Library at Buckingham Palace, is imperfect. The 
two last pages have been torn away. This is 
significant. The other psalms composed at Rome are 
all signed, perfect, and dated. But copies were made of 
this manuscript, and also of the Stradella cantata, by 
Smith, Handel's copyist, and it is believed there 
are three, if not four, in existence. One is in the 
library of the Sacred Harmonic Society and in every 
way complete. This copy does not bear Handel's 
name. On the contrary it is called the composition 
of Sy, or Dy, Erba—Dionysius Erba. Here, then, 
it is Smith who brings up Erba. Now Smith 
could not have invented this himself: Erba was 
never in England, the copy was made in England, 
written on English paper, and by the man who had 
access to the original in Handel's writing. No 
doubt Smith copied what he saw. 

Again, in the copy of the “Israel,” used by 
Handel in conducting, he has placed the word 
“Mag” against the movements he had taken 
from this psalm or canticle. It is true he 
did not do this in the case of the Sttadella, 
used up in the first part of the “ Israel,” but 
with the exception of the chorus “He spake 
the word” nothiiig is taken bodily and literally 
from Stradella. He is simply despoiled of his 
ideas. Copies of the Magnificat had gone out— 
this Handel knew—and he may have written the 
word ‘‘ Mag,” to denote bis obligation to the head 
and hand of another. If his own writing, why refer 
to it? He does not do this kind of thing when 
transferring his own music. There is nothing to 
mark that the chorus “Blest be the hand” in 
“ Theodora” was taken from “ Immortal Lord” in 
“ Hercules.” Nor does he do so when adding to 
his “ Athaliah” thé movements from “ Par- 
nasso.” Of what tise could thé memento be to 
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Handel’s own music? Why seek to identify what 
was known to himself, and, if his own composition, of 
no importance to others? This memorandum 
coupled with the absence of the last pages of the 
copy brought from Rome is at least remarkable. 
Further, Handel when copying writes in a perfectly 
different way from Handel when composing. There 
is no score at all like that of the “ Israel.’ Portions 
of it are as shapely and seemly written as if trans- 
ferred from print. There is none of the hot 
haste of the hurrying hand as in the “ Messiah” 
and other of his oratorios. That the ‘He spake 


‘the word” is copy is as plain as the sun in noon- 


day; for Handel had not allowed room for his 
buzzing-fly accompaniments, and was compelled to 
squeeze in the semiquavers in the most awkward, 
and occasionally, ludicrous way. The “ Israel” as 
a whole is, in MS., a foregone conclusion; a fair, 
clear, and premeditated piece of writing—a MS. not 
like any other by this great composer. 

Now as to the internal evidence. This Magnificat is 
not like Handel’s music, as boy, student, conductor of 
the opera at Hamburg, traveller in Italy, chapel- 
master at Cannons, opera composer at the Haymarket, 
oratorio composer at Oxford ; it is not like what he 
was, whether young or old. Every bar of his 
signed music written at Rome is like his music 
written for the Duke of Chandos at Cannons. It is 
the Germanized form of the school of Colonna, 
Stradella, Leo, and the men of Handel’s day, 
and those just preceding him. 'l'he Erba music 
is the “too stiff” style as Handel called it, 
and the counterpoint is that of a composer 
accustomed to write for voices in church singing 
without orchestral accompaniments. 

Handel was a big man and wrote in a large 
form. He took time to develope his ideas— 
his stride is enormous, his gait a huge roll. Not 
so the composer of the Magnificat. There is no 
stride, no roll, no time; all is sharp, terse, and 
condensed. 

We would almost rest the case upon the two move- 
ments ‘ Moses and the Children of Israel,” and the 
chorus “He is my God’—one undoubtedly by 
Handel,,the second most undeniably by some one 
else. It is the opening chorus of the Magnificat. We | 
must remember that the second partlof the “ Israel” 
was written before the first part, and in this view it 
is Handel sitting down to do what he never had 
done, an entire cantata in eight parts with orchestral 
accompaniment. He commences with his own 
themes, ‘* Moses and the Children of Israel,” and in 
the next chorus, ‘the Horse and his Rider,” he flies 
to Krieger for subjects and counterpoint. We have the 
book in England, and there can be no question 
about the fact. The succeeding chorus is “ He is 
my God ”’—the “ Magnificat anima mea.” Now let 
us look at the counterpoint of this short Latin 
chorus. It is superb, magnificent: A stream, 
without stay or hindrance. The voices never break 
together, their movements are marvellously varied, 
their progressions as free as air, and as pure as 
sunlight, the idea perfect, the rhythm perfect. 
Nothing more classical, more true, more exquisite 
can be found in the whole course of Handel’s career. 
Compare the counterpoint with that of ‘* Moses, and 
the Children of Israel.”” Here is “« Moses "— 
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Look also at the chorus, “* The Lord shall reign,” 
and what can be said of such successions as these : 
(read an octave higher) — 
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Contrast the effort and manifest embarrassment in 
this chorus with the freee eloquence, and freedom 
of the chorus from the “ Maynijsicat,” Can it be 




















said that the grists are the same, or that they come 
from the same mill? This was the argument of 
Lotti when Bononcini stole his madrigal, and what 
better can be used? Where in all Handel's volumes 
is there anything like Kerl’s chorus, “Egypt was 
glad,’ or like these choruses of Erba, “ The earth 
swallowed them up,” and “ Thou sentest forth Thy 
wrath?’ Of course Handel could not write the 
Kerl chorus ; at least he never attempted to do any- 
thing like it; and these two choruses from the 
Magnificat are equally foreign to his head and 
hand. His common-place book, dated 1698, filled 
with music he heard when first at Berlin, contained 
compositions by Erba, by Kerl, and by Krieger. If 
he, as he did, took Kerl and Krieger, why not Erba 
also? We suspect Froberger supplied the first 
chorus of the “ Israel,” and Alberti, whose music 
was in this volume, the “ Let all the angels ” in the 
‘* Messiah.” 

Handel had not written any alla cappella choruses 
strictly so called. There are none in ‘ Esther,” 
none in ‘‘ Deborah,’ none in the ‘ 4cis,’ or the 
** Alexander's Feast,” none in ‘ Athalia.” ‘Our 
fainting courage’? in “ Saul” is not his, nor is ‘*O 
fatal consequence of rage,” also in the same oratorio. 
His canonic alla cappella in ‘‘ Solomon” is Cesti 
and Kalvisius; in ‘‘ Samson” it is Carissimi; in 
the * Te Deum” it is Carissimi and Uria. Think 
of that little chapel at Cannons, scarcely larger than 
a good-sized drawing-room, a small hall, and then 
of Handel composing his largely-planned movements 
in the Chandos Anthems for such a confined, in- 
significant locale. If he could write the close vocal 
counterpoint—such as that in the Magnificat— 
if he was such a superb adept in short movements 
of rare, pure vocal part-writing, was not the chapel 
at Cannons the very best of all places on earth for 
its exhibition? Such music as Erba’s was wanted 
at Cannons, and if Handel was up in the school and 
style why did he not write it ? 

The fact that the Magnificat is in Handel’s hand- 
writing is of no importance. The chorus ‘‘ Awake 
the ardour of thy breast,” in the oratorio of ‘‘ Debo- 
rah” is in MS. in Handel's own hand, but it is not 
his composition. 

It may be remarked, ‘‘ But would Handel con- 
descend to take the thoughts of other people?” 
In those days there was not a little of this 
kind of practice. Very little music was printed in 
comparison with the quantity that was composed, 
and “ conveying,” as Sir Walter Scott called it, was 
the order of the day. And so it is now; the new 
thought is re-written before the man’s ink is dry 
from whose brain it came. Everybody borrowed 
and stole, and no man could afford to do this sort of 
thing better than Handel. He always apologises 
for it—puts something alongside of the borrowed 
thought that almost blinds the auditor by its trans- 
cendent originality and immeasurable strength. He 
laughs in your face—* What you heard just now was 
not mine; take this, and when you are sufficiently 
recovered we will go on.” It is a sad thing 
that his common-place book is lost, his entries of 
the queer, grand, outside things he heard and saw 
in his travels. It is worth its weight in gold. Lady 
Rivers, née Coxe—whose mother Smith married— 
had this book, but it was gone when her Handelian 
MSS. were sold. Mainwaring says it was full of 
pieces by Kerl, Krieger, Ebner, and others. Here, 
then, is the man: for Ebner, read Erba. In 
those days of trained thought and subtle treatment 
of a theme, it was of no avail to steal scraps as 
Meyerbeer did: the all must be conveyed or none. 
We may be sure Handel only copied what was worth 
copying, and never copied what he could get without 
copying. All he copied was very far from ordinary 
composition. 

A word in regard to the wsthetic and classical 
view. The “ Israel” is not like the ‘* Messiah.” 
Jennens, Handel’s patron, who set him to work on 
these compositions, never complained of the * Israel” 
as being too light or irreverent. Contrast the open- 
ing of the “ Israel” with that of the ‘“* Messiah.” 
The two works are complete opposites; and it must 
be recollected that the “ Israel” formerly 
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cent anthem, ‘‘ The ways of Sion do mourn,” com- 
posed the year before for the funeral of Queen 
Charlotte. This anthem begins in the grandest 
form—a kind of choral for the Canto fermo—but it 
is Handel from the first note to the last, very 
different from the chorus, ‘And the children of 
Israel sighed.” ‘Israel’ was composed in 1738, 
and the year before Handel had failed with the 
public in all he did. His operas, ‘* Arminius,” 
“ Justin,” “ Berenice,” had all proved discomfitures ; 
he had added fireworks and all sorts of odd things 
to increase the attractions of “ Atalanta.’’ His Lent 
oratorios were jsiascos—the public declined to listen 
to ‘ The Triumph of Truth,” ‘* Esther,” ‘* Deborah,” 
“‘ Dido,” or ** Alexander's Feast.” His great singers 
Farinelli and Seresino had run away, disgusted 
with singing to empty houses. Thd town was 
thoroughly tired of Handel, and at this time so 
far from there being any fanaticism for the special 
style of his writing, the facts demonstrate he had 
used up his material and wearied his audiences, 
In writing the Funeral Anthem he had defied the 
public, he had pleased himself and the King. Now 
comes the “Israel.” Here he defies the public, 
and clearly writes without a thought of popular 
feeling. Nor had he the Lent Oratorio in his head 
when he first begins. He writes the second part 
first, then adds the first part, and when afterwards 
determining on public performance adds again the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Lamentations,” in fact his 
new Funeral Anthem. Who did he seek to please 
by all this? Who was to pay him, for he was ap- 
proaching bankruptcy with rapid stride? Mr. 
Jennens did pay him, and gave him a thousand 
pounds, and another oratorio to set to music. 
Something was to be done in hot haste, for ruin 
was imminent, and Charles Jennens would not pay 
for opera, or monsters, or fireworks, or any rubbish 
of this kind. We know how he set to work when 
pressed; his J’ Deum for Dettingen is an ensample 
—if not wholesale robbery—borrowing on the hugest 
scale, It seems therefore almost certain that 
Handel had received his commission from Jennens 
to set the ‘Song of Moses” in a large, solemn, 
church-like way of style, and the case being pressing 
the composer did, as was his practice, avail him- 
self of the thoughts of others. Hence the interest 
of the ‘‘Israel’’ is the variation of its style, its 
short forms, its long forms, its bright melodies, its 
massive harmonies, its quaint counterpoints. It is 
a cheque from Charles Jennens, and not a draft on 
the public. Handel ignored the public in this 
“Song of Moses.” When he afterwards laid it 
before the sagacious public and brought: in his 
Italian singers, he cut out the Funeral Anthem 
and introduced between the acts a lot of Italian 
songs. 

Who was Erba? There were, it appears, three 
musicians of this mame; one tolerably known, 
we incline to think of a later period than 1706-8, 
and not the composer of the Magnificat. We 
take this man to have been a priest—an outside, 
unknown person, of some small chapelry or church, 
writing like hundreds of his class for his own needs 
and his own choir, and perfectly careless as to the 
results of his works or the opinion of the musical 
world at large, with which he had no concern and no 
interest. At all events it is easier to believe that 
there was a priest called Erba—Dionysius Erba— 
capable of writing the Magnificat, than that Handel 
should have gone out of his way, his habit, his 
train of thought, his process of school, to haw 
made an exception to all his work at Boma, #4 
then to have torn his name away from mint - 
in England, some thirty years afterwatdg* OF ne 
should have taken the trouble ds ie 
comparatively juvenile effort im 





which he conducted so many. t He 
pointed out ‘ the convgwilce” f for he well 
kniew that some dir ¥ would be well ventilated, and 


‘ . The two suppositions are 
pevaprenery A ome but there might have come 
over hire a change of mind, and had any one stolen 
the lst page for his autograph, it would have turned 
ap long ago. To sum up the point: Mainwaring 


with the “‘ Lamentations of the Israelites for tke | says Handel's commonplace book had pieces in it by 
death of Joseph” —an application of that magnifi-| Zbuer, plainly Erba; Smith says the Magnijicat 
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is by Erba; and Handel writes “Mag.” at the 
head of his ‘conveyances.’ What more can be 
required ? 





“HANS BREITMANN.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—In a late number of your journal I am 
severely reflected on as the author of articles in a 
weekly publication named Hans Breitmann. Allow 
me to state that I have no connection whatever, 
direct or indirect, with the paper in question, nor 
have I ever written a line for it. 

Half a dozen pawpblets and a score of poems or 
prose articles bearing the‘name of Hans Breitmann 
have appeared in London and been attributed to 
me, of none of which wasI the author. I need 
not say that this has caused me great annoyance. 
The only German-English writings for which I 
hold myself responsible, are contained in the 
complete edition of ‘‘ Hans Breitmann’s Ballads,” 
published by N. Triibner, 60, Paternoster Row.— 
Yours, &c., CHarues G, LELAND, 

Hotel de Russie, Baden Baden. 

Sept. 8th. 











PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—VII. 
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To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Man as soon as he feels his power begins 
to re-act on those around him in order to create in 
others impressions similar to those he has experi- 
enced in himself. That others feel as he feels is 
to him a matter of positive conviction, but can 
never be a matter of demonstration. In order to 
thus act in Music, he steps in the onset from a 
note of a given pitch on to a note of another given 
pitch. And by notes is understood the hewing of 
the minute gradations in Nature to so broad a 
distance, that the difference even between the 
nearest two notes becomes distinguishable to the 
coarsest organised, or to the most careless observer. 
In the onset, then, Nature has to be resisted, and 
educated to these jumps to the exclusion of her 
inertia. There is a time when each person knows 
nothing of music or of intervals in it; at such 
time a person has already commenced perception 
of things, and has acquired to a greater or less 
extent a vocabulary descriptive of them. Now 
there are two ways in vogue by which teachers 
endeavour to awaken a perception of intervals, 
thereby to obtain from pupils a power of reading 
at sight. The first, or old way, is to Sol-fa on a 
fixed standard ; the second is the new and some- 
what popular way of using the moveable Do, 
called the Tonic Sol-fa. Both are useless; both 
are wrong. We may divide these methods into 
(1) the Most Stupid, and (2) the Most Injurious. 
The most stupid is the Tonic Sol-fa, so I will dis- 
miss that first. Its badness arises from super- 
ficial observation creating a vulgar idea and thus 


propagating falsehood: it is written ‘a lie is a- 


foul blot in a man, yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught.” Briefly, we receive a 
continuous sensation derived from a fixed and 
determinate number of vibrations in a minute, 
and we name this a note. To describe this note 
to others when it is not sounding,—to awaken an 
idea, we require a Name that shall stand for it 
and its fixed number of vibrations alone, and for 
nothing else. We have from the Germans their plan 
of 1aming by letters; but the Italians, placing as it 
always hould be placed the voice far above all other 
instruments,adopted the plan of Guido d’ Arezzo, 
and so got tin present Italian words. Perhaps 
some of your reade may not know the origin of 
these words ; it was in tig wise: Guido observed 
that the air to which the tJlowing hymn of St. 
John was sung rose one note on ech first syllable 
of each line— 
* Ut queant laxis, 
Resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum, 


Solve polluti 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Joannes.”’ 


In a letter to another monk, Guido suggested 
these first syllables as a means by which the ait 
could be recalled to mind, and these words, coined 
by him, be used in order to distinguish the tones 
of each degree in the scale. Five hundred years 
afterwards, so Fetis informs us, a Fleming added 
the syllable Si completing the series, and about 
1640 Doni substituted do for ut as being more 
singable. (Query, has this anything to do with 
his name ?) 

Then we will take a term X as represent- 
ing a perception of a note of a fixed number 
of vibrations. The term X, (Do, or C,) follows 
the perception—does not precede it. We 
find that X has a Universal and a Particular, 
both essential, and an Accidental property; its 
Universal being that its speed of vibration shall 
be fixed, and the sound-wave equal; its Particular 
the form assumed by these sound-waves, or as 
Professor Tyndall otherwise puts it, the addition 
of superposed harmonies, thus enabling us to know 
by the clang-tint the instrument which gives the 
note utterance; and its Accidental, being its rela- 
tionship to notes surrounding it, that is, its posi- 
tion in any given scale. It is by its Universal and 
Particular essentials that we recognise any note 
whatever, and this irrespective of any Accidental 
attribute. Call it by what name you will the fact 
remains, the word uttered does nothing except cal] 
up an idea, the resuscitation of an already-acquired 
perception. Then let this be well understood, 
the hearing of the word Do produces no mental 
activity, no reflex action, unless conjoined with 
former experience. ‘To reason conversely: in my 
random schoolboy-days I acquired somewhat of an 
insight to Entomology, and now I sometimes have 
placed into my hands an insect that I know per- 
fectly. I recognise it by its intrinsic nature, but 
the term, its metaphor, by which its attributes 
are awakened as an idea, is entirely forgotten. 
Next we have a succession of sounds one above 
another, each more acute than its predecessor, 
until we arrive at the octave above—the recapitu- 


to call up its intrinsic nature. 


names both in use 


note its Universal, 


“father” or “ offspring, 


make themselves intelligible. 


exceptional term. 
is utter nonsense and is sinful. 


by the terms applied to them. 





Famuli tuorum, 





lation of the start-point, to which is given the 
same name; each note having its especial name 
The Italians 
—i.e., the Italian people—never having had 
other names, have always retained and retain 
at present, each name for a fixed pitch, although 
they have used, and I believe considerably, the 
principle of an equal relationship of notes with 
a moveable foundation (vocalizzi), but the Tonic 
Sol-faists finding the German names and the Italian 
in England, seized on 
the Italian terms and started “the moveable 
Do”—for what reason? to teach people reading! 
That is to say, divesting the matter of all ex- 
traneous absurdities, they took away from each 
Essential, and Particular 
element and used it exclusively as a means by 
which might be recalled its Accidental attribute ; 
in other words, all that the terms Do or Fa imply 
to them is a relationship similar to the terms 
and if they want to 
speak of a certain piteh not actually audible at 
the time they have to use the terms C, D, &e., to 
Being so, we find 
already existent terms which they might have 
used, less technical and more to the purpose for 
the description of relationship: again, we find 
in a scale distances of equal dimensions, so that 
if terms be used the same term not a different one 
should be used to describe the same thing, and if 
an accidental attribute be the thing to be described, 
it should be by the most common not the most 
But all this use of terms 
It is sinful be- 
cause it materially assists to disarrange the organ 
of sound; it is nonsense because if a man has 
recognised pitch, distance, and relationship, he 
has recognised these by their intrinsic nature, not 
Moreover, it is 
jrasier to learn reading music on any univocal sound 


distributed than when different terms are em- 
ployed, because the ear in that is solely taxed to 
discriminate between things in many points equal, 
whereas in this, in the changing of names, the ear 
has extraneous influences at work which impede such 
discrimination. To illustrate: a man can readily 
identify the pitch of a note when sounded in a 
familiar voice, but ‘‘ on a strange instrument it is 
less easy to make out the identity ; the change of 
quality in the note the greater or less emphasis, 
the different duration of the sound—as in com- 
paring a piano with an organ—all tend to disguise 
the pitch and to render a more delicate cr a more 
cultivated ear necessary for its discernment” 
(Bain): the disparity confounds the ear, and de- 
stroys any sensibility of things common to one 
another. A familiar air sounded on one instrument 
isimmediately recognised, but if one note be given 
to a violin, one to a trombone, oné to a set of bag- 
pipes, one to a voice, one’to a clarinet, and so on, it 
would puzzle many, well acquainted with the tune, 
to remember what it actually is. The late Sir 
John Herschel, writing in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, says, “I adhere throughout to the goodold 
system of representing by Do, Re, Mi, &c., the scale 
of natural notes in any key whatever, taking Do for 
the key-note, whatever that may be, in opposition to 
the practice lately introduced (and soon, I hope, 
to be exploded) of taking Do to express one fixed 
tone, C—the greatest retrograde step, in my 
opinion, ever taken in teaching music or any 
other branch of knowledge.” I question the 
value of the authority for his statement—but that 
may pass ; it is a strange thing, but not less true, 
that if ever we get a great man amongst us we im- 
mediately set to work to try and extort from him 
an opinion on something in which he is not great 
—something in which he levels himself down to 
us others, Pigmies as we all are! I have no doubt 
that, had it occurred to some of the devotees of 
the table in the 17th century, they would have 
invited Sir Isaac Newton to write an epic poem 
on the Art of Cookery ; the only reason I can give 
for no one having so invited him is, thut beyond 
the trough and the manger, doubtless no thought 
ever flashed through their hollow bulbs. Sir 
John’s fallacies are as clear as day: Ist, he did 
not see that words create by their own nature no 
perception of distance; 2nd, he did not know that 
the organ of vocal utterance was distorted by 
words; 3rd, it did not strike him that words were 
already in existence descriptive of distances from 
a moveable foundation—Ilst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, and so on; 4th, it did not oocur to 
him that if the object of using words was to show 
to another person that the utterer knew what tocall 
the distance he traversed that the same words and 
not different ones should be used for all other 
major thirds as for Do and Mi, and thus for all 
intervals of the same relationship wherever they 
occur. Then Tonic Sol-faists, each one and all 
of you, I ask, I entreat, I challenge, I defy you, 
individually and collectively, to adduce one logical 
argument whereby you can prove to an unbiassed 
mind any reason for a reader using any words 
whatever when he reads his music unattached 
to poetry or verse, why he should not as Dr, 
Kitchener calls it, only play a Concerto on the 
Larynx. The thoughtless may advance the fact 
that students taught on this method can read music 
at sight by using the names, while the very same 
piece could not be read by them if no words were 
used; but this is the result of an acquired 
associated action, two different nerve-currents 
fused together by habit, and is no argument 
whatever against me. So much for the most 
stupid plan of teaching people to read music; the 
most injurious I leave for my next. 


The difference of notation between the methods 
has not been alluded to, because it has nothing to 
do with the voice as an instrument; but nowI am 
about it I may throw in an objection against the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, and it is this: This way 
ignores one of the chief means by which first con- 
ceptions can be evoked. All who learn music have 
previously learnt word-reading; in learning this 
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they have acquired a habit of reading from left to 
right—except Hebrew—and in doing so have 
named the right angle at the left, the vertex of 
which is farthest from them when reading, the 
top; and the corresponding angle on the left re- 
versed, the bottom. Hence they have acquired a 
conception of space in regard to high and low in 
reading; they have also learnt from experience to 
attach the words “high” and “low” to describe 
the pitch of the voices around them. Here we 
get an analogy, already existing but unapplied 
in this notation, to assist, if need be, in producing 
in as hasty a manner as possible, a conception 
of distance and relationship in sound, by means 
of distance and relationship in space. The Sol-fa 
method ignores this power, and has to commence 
like from birth to build up a foreign conception. 
After all, the Tonic Sol-fa is good in its way—it 
is solely a morbid growth, the inevitable result 
of that virulent distemper called “The Hullah 
System,’’ and when it has in medical parlance 
created resolution, the old system will re-issue in 
® healthful state; a century may perhaps elapse 
before the new method shall have expended itself, 
and then I hope the sloughing from the old method 
will have ceased.—I am, yours truly, 
CHaruzs Lunn. 
Edgbaston, Sept. 5, 1871. 











THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sin,—There seems an extraordinary fatality con- 
nected with British endeavours to gratify the 
musical public, and those buildings which are on 
the grandest scale are based on the worst acoustical 
principles. The Crystal Palace (I wonder what the 
Alexandra will be!) with all its other advantages is 
an indifferent place for sound, and the Royal Albert 
Hall (which ought to be better) is even less adapted 
for ornate music than the former. A vast amount of 
the public money has been wasted upon the large 
organ, which when played upon by the most celebrated 
native and foreign organists affords doubtful 
pleasure, even when the works of the great masters 
are splendidly played upon it. 


A lady (pupil) said to me the other day that she 
had to stop her ears, the organ was so unpleasantly 
loud, and the music, she added, ‘‘ seemed all ina 
fog.’ If such an opinion spread (and it is not singly 
maintained) it must ultimately be seriously dis- 
advantageous to all concerned. Ought then this 
failure to go on until the visitors of the Hall make a 
point of avoiding the organ recitals ? I wrote to Her 
Majesty’s Royal Commissioners, stating that I had 
thought of a plan to remove the organ reverberation, 
requesting an interview, not wishing to give my 
plan up in writing; my request was not complied 
with. But what plan, if any, will others suggest to 
remove the many little echoes? If none, Mr. Best 
would please the public more by playing tastefully 
‘‘ Home, sweet home,”—*“ The last rose of summer,” 
“The light of other days,’’ and such favourites, 
than by wasting his powers upon classical music. 

I regret to add that the tone of the organ does not 
satisfy me; it is too sombre when softly played, and 
too shrill when loudly played. The public go to the 
Royal Albert Hall to enjoy themselves, not to listen 
to an organ with gloomy and piercing stops. Mr. 
Willis is an excellent organ builder, and could alter 
the sonorous character of the stops satisfactorily, if 
he had the advice of a musician whose ear for 
acoustics and tone colour was very fine. I am sure 
the best friend to all musical undertakings is he 
who honestly points out defects, (although he may 
not be thanked for doing it) and therefore I have 
offered my opinion in the hope of it ultimately 
benefiting all connected with this splendid Hall of 
Science and Art, dedicated to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort of our most Gracious Queen.—Yours 
obliged, 

G. F, Frowers. 

25, Avenue Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Sept. 12th. 





THE COMEDIE AND THE GYMNASE. 





A well-considered article in the Daily News 
last week may serve to dissipate some of the 
exaggerated sentiment with which Englishmen are 
accustomed to regard the Théatre Francais. The 
writer dares to confess the truth, instead of treating 
his subject with that indefinable awe which it has 
become traditional to express when speaking or 
writing about the Comédie. 

The Théatre Francais is, in its way perfect. It 
plays the classics—Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Beau- 
marchais, Scribe, De Musset, Victor Hugo. It is 
academic in its character, and one finds there all 
that in the past has gone to the making of French 
taste. The plays are classical—acknowledged 
masterpieces—and the acting is very refined. But 
—may I venture to say so?—amid so much per- 
fection, I very often find myself bored to death. 
You see there human life—but you do not see 
modern life. There is an ancient air about every- 
thing. Not only are the plays ancient, but, to say 
the least, the artists are not young. One loses 
some interest—there is a want of verisimilitude 
—when one sees the young hero and the young 
heroine of the play personated for ever by actors 
and actresses of ripe years and bulging proportions. 
To deal with modern life in all its helter-skelter, its 
charms, its aims, and its catastrophes, we must 
leave the Rue Richelieu; we must turn to less 
classic ground. 


This is thoroughly sound: it is what Frenchmen 
themselves admit with the greatest candour. It is 
only your absurd Englishman who thinks it incum- 
bent upon himself to act hypocritically, and to 
simulate raptures over that which inwardly bores him 
after the first half-hour. This trait comes out not 
only at French performances during the annual 
visit of the actors, but also at classical concerts at 
home, where a great pretence of delight is kept up 
over masterpieces which are caviare to nine-tenths 
of the audience. The hypocrisy however is service- 
able: it helps to sustain art. 

The Gymnase is next taken into consideration by 
the writer as the home of existent life as reflected 
in the drama. The position of Alexandre Dumas is 
thoughtfully expounded. 


The two foremost dramatists of the day are 
Victorien Sardou and Alexandre Dumas, the younger. 
As a constructor of plays, Sardou is the abler and 
more popular of the two; he has the wider range, 
being wonderfully fertile in picturesque situations. 
But Alexandre Dumas is altogether a greater man-—— 
he writes better, he thinks deeper, he has more 
command of passion, and he reaches more in- 
timately to the heart of modern life. It may stem 
absurd to say such a thing to superficial English 
readers, who are shocked at the mere names of his 
pieces, but the fact is that he is eminently a moral- 
ist. -We may not always be in accord with his 
morality—but if we read him carefully, we shall 
find a certain elevation of tone about all his work— 
always a clear moral aim. In every play of his he 
tackles some great moral problem, and drives home 
his solution of it to the hearts of his audience with 
a fervour which is very impressive, and which the 
fine aroma of his dialogue makes memorable. And 
above all, Alexandre Dumas has more than any 
living writer given prominence to that feminine 
interest, which occupies so large a space in modern 
fact and fiction. 

Now the theatrical home of the great dramatist, 
with his moral purpose, with his feminine interest, 
and with his delicious dialogue, is the Gymnase 
Theatre, which from this point of view may be 
regarded as the first theatre in France—the first 
in the world. All his plays belong to the 
repertory of this theatre, which rarely if ever 
mounts a play for a principal piece that has not 
been written by him, or that has not been inspired 
by his manner. The plays are put upon the stage 
with the most careful attention to furniture and 
dress, so that the moment the curtain rises we feel 
that there is the very world in which we move— 
the world of to-day. If one wants to see the 
newest fashion for beautiful dresses, whether for the 
drawing-room or for out of doors, go to the Gym- 
nase Theatre. As for the actresses who appear in 
these dresses, the Gymnase has produced quite a 
school of its own. ‘ At the present moment the 
foremost among them are Mdlle. Desclée, Mdme. 
Fromentin, Mdlle. Pierson, and Mdlle. Massin. 
But there are others spread over the world, Thus 
Mdlle. Delaporte, who for some years took the 
principal part in the plays of M. Dumas, has been 
lured away to become the leading actress in St. 
and now Mdme. Pasca, another 
brilliant performer in the same series, has, much 
to the regret of Paris, been enticed to follow 


in her footsteps towards the North. The question 
is, how long will the Gymnase be able to keep Malle. 
Aimée Desclée and Malle. Blanche Pierson, upon 
whom the Théatre Frangais, with its vast resources 
and its seductive promises of pension, is said to have 
cast covetous eyes? The former of these ladies is 
comparatively new to Paris as an actress of ability. 
It is true that she began in Paris early, but she 
made her reputation in St. Petersburg; and it is 
only eighteen months ago that she sprung like a 
mine upon the French capital in the part of Frou- 
frou. It is difficult to imagine an artist whose style 
could be better suited to plays of the Dumas type— 
a style which combines remarkable force with quiet- 
NESS ; passion, with an air of indifference; subtlety, 
with ease and aplomb—every look, every gesture, 
every intonation of every phrase reminding one of 
@ clear-cut billiard ball making its angles off the 
cushion with infallible precision and sidling no one 
knows how, into some unexpected cannon. The 
refinement of the performance is quite extraordinary, 
and worthy of the exquisite finish which the author 
has given to his dialogue. 


To a new production at the Gymnase consider- 
able interest always attaches. The last novelty 
however has not aroused much attention. Its title 
is ‘“‘ Marceline,” and our Paris correspondent has 
described it as being generally unattractive, belong- 
ing to the anatomical school of the Empire. Within 
the last twelvemonth the supply of dramas in Paris 
has been seriously interrupted, and has not yet 
recovered its natural channel. 

Tue “Nine Hours’ Movement” at a Music 
Hatut.—On Wednesday night an extraordinary 
scenv took place atthe Canterbury Hall, West¢ 
minster Bridge Road, The Central Committee 
of Amalgamated London Trades, appointed to 
support the Newcastle engineers at present on 
strike, got up a “benefit” for the latter at the 
Canterbury Hall, to which the proprietor, Mr. 
Villiers, readily lent his assistance. The doors of 
the Canterbury are not opened until seven o'clock, 
but as early as six the narrow street in which the 
hall is situated was blocked by London engineers 
and their families, who had come to support the 
“Nine Hours’ Movement.” At the corner of 
Westminster Road, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Connolly, 
and other members of the committee were posted, 
and supplied with tickets all who came unprovided 
with them. When the hour for opening the hall 
arrived, there was arush to obtain seats, and 
some time before eight o’clock the stalls, body of 
the hall, and galleries were well filled, the 
galleries presenting a mass of engineers of 
most respectable appearance, swaying to and fro 
by dint of overcrowding. Mr. William Allan, the 
chief officer of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers in the United Kingdom, and other 
leading members of the Union, occupied promi- 
nent positions in the stalls. Apart from the 
usual attractions of music-halls was, upon this 
occasion, the voluntary appearance of Mr. George 
Leybourne, the comic vocalist, which possessed 
peculiar interest for the audience, as he is a native 
of Newcastle, and served his apprenticeship as an 
engineer. When he came forward the applause 
was great, and when in his song, “’Tis there you 
have made a mistake,” he said the masters did so 
if they thought they could put down the “ Nine 
Hours’ Movement,” the cheers were prolonged. 
Afterwards he addressed the audience amid a 

rfect storm of enthusiasm. He said he was 
Nelighted to meet so many connected with his own 
bnsiness, for he had served his time in the North 
of England asa fitter. This was the first time 
since he had left the business on which he had an 
opportunity of meeting his fellow workmen. He 
had entered upon his present line of business 
because he found he could do better in it than as 
a fitter, and he had come there specially to 
su ; what he considered a great cause—the 
‘‘ Nine Hours’ Movement.” As one brought up in 
the engineering trade, he should like to do what 
was right and just by the masters, but in the 

resent movement he went with the men, He 
ne the gathering before him would achieve a 
great success, and, as a native of Newcastle and 
an old “ fitter,” he felt pleasure in supporting the 
movement of the men. Mr. Ley @ was en 
thusiastically cheered. The performances con 
cluded at alate hour, and the members of the 
Committee —— a substantial result from 
the night’s p ings. 








‘ Pancnerrs.”—Mr. Bateman’s new play has 
been acclaimed by the general voice of the le 
Times, Telegraph, Standard, Daily News, Post, and 
Echo bear unanimous testimony to the effective 





mounting and brilliant acting of this romantic 
pastoral. 
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Ropal Letters Patent. 





SILVER MEDAL AWARDED. 
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BELL PIANOFORTESR. 


(PATENT.) 





IIIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T' treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......ssssesseseeersers 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seyen 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. §. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“T see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





CRAMERS FIANOFORTH GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or-Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
+,” This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


, 90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


we 


vo oa oF 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 it. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ee enti \ 


} 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System; 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
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CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 


FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s.; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. ; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s.; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Eixpres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

0. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT . 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Clarion. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. § Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 


bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux.  Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor hnatale, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
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LAMBORN COCK AND COS 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
PRICE NETT, SIXPENCE EACH. 
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WITH (AD LIB.) PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


QUARTO SIZE—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


No. No. 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ..... 06 ennenesees W. G. Cusins. 17. Sunshine—‘‘ Come to the woods in whose) , . a 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods .........0000: James Coward. WGN GI on os occ ccccccesecnsavees j Arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
3. Children—*t Come to me, O ye children”’.......... Walter Maynard. 18. Lady, wake—* Lady, wake the village chimes’? Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ...........0++ Walter Maynard. | 19. Take thy banner ............0005 rrriry. James Coward. 
5. The Dream—* Say, lovely dream, where could’st he Si asliied 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........0ee008 Emanuel Aguilar. 
GREE Sieh SR Kaen anwenirneantaeeaes Alice Mary Smith. ae fe ey ee re W..J. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—“ Golden slumbers kiss your) ,, Cummings, | 22: Star that bringest home the bee............ W. J. Westbrook. 
OP ai Seckaente Ite tekesisdiasiawabas W. HI. Cummings. | 93° Queen of Love— Close as the stars along) 47;.. arary Smith 
Be: Cy TR MONIT BOP ov dkne o6.k 45 de ennccngncnapes Mary Dowling. WOO MET conc redcccancncecdcciecs¥en = 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) Cw | 24, Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning...... W. N. Watson. 
reer’ re a eee oe ae W. Lyon. | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ..........+- Georgina Bairnsfather. 
A. La Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. | 96. Under the rrr Henry Baumer. 
we errr oe eee Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—* Gaily, gaily sails our) 
Bat WON OND WUE vos nscnd ca Kent ncenian sabes W. G. Custne: | DAER” oc cc ccccessspecs _—, : SeeKeeas j seeaduinamaaae 


12. Rock them, rock them— Golden slumbers kiss) 28. Spring and Autumn—*“ Every season hath its John Thomas 


OE GION and nk. cay rc caguh ter eickssctivsnas Alice Mary Smith. | ONG os 6.0 sick saidecicacnapaeens 
13. Lover’s melancholy— Fly hence, shadows, that) ,,. . 29. Resignation—* There is no flock, however 
’ Py . " Y oo 5 Gg » . 
Go Weep” coccccccvccsccccccccccccsccccecs Alice Mary Suith. watch’d and tended” ..........see00- o28, Cae 
14. Still the angel stars are shining ............000- Charles Gardner. | 80. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think.. Charles Gardner. 
15. We are waiting by the river ............000000e: J. L. Hatton. 81. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...... sgedecenns oa J. L. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep ..... Cee crccoocsecss eoee FY. Berger. 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: 

















8. d. 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho”) (s.8.c.c.) ......++-Mendelssoln, nett 0 6 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.0.7.B.) ..seseeeeeeereeeeeeeeees W.S. Bennett , O 6 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison)......ssseeeesseeecccceecsveeveseevevnns C. Pinsuti n 9.6 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Anthem) (S.A.7.B.) .. cece ce eeee ee cedeeeeeees PeKseeKes dees KUAe eee E ecehesek ee bbaete rire G. Bairnsfather ,, 1 0 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) 6. ..eeee eee e eer ence ee eeeeeeeeneneeeeeenee ee eeeeeceesenoees C.M. Bishop , OO 6 
Neyer more—“ Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.0.7.B.) 0... .e eee e cece ee eeeeeeeeneee se cceccecroececceevess seveeeC. M. Bishop ,, O 6 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. 
No. No. 

1. As the sunshine to the flower .......scsecscccescvvees W. G. Cusins. 4, The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went gsailing”’...... W. G. Cusins. 

2. Venetian boat-song—-‘ Now the silver moon arising’’.... v8 | 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft .............++++ ° ” 

3. Daybreak—‘ A wind came up out of the sea” .......... “ 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay) ........cecseccseeees > 99 

THE CHORAL HARMONIST. 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. 
OCTAVO SIZE. 

ISD\ s. da. 
1. Spring-bells—‘ The snow-bells are ringing” (A.7.B.B.) ..... bee Palet odes ees WHY oe dive bclbdevetboocene sievineaamed seeveeeesSehumann, nett 0 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment ” Uatanytedh) « iiisiiled.oaodggyue Gonteldgy. Ocak cn boop evsq db alel bv bde Horsley » 0 9 
83. A Battle Song—‘ With our own arm is nought performed” (1.1.B.n.)...... Rann... ivrdieVeN db beocecccesectehtadntede Se Mehehatn® @ 9 





LAMBORN COCK & _ @O., 
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